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ECONOMIC LIFE AND FOOD GAP 
IN TAMERA—A BHUINYA VILLAGE 
IN KEONJHAR DISTRICT 


NN. PATNAIK 


Setting 

Tamera is 2 small Bhuinya village situated 
Jn Banspal block at a distance of about 20 
miles. from Keonjhargarh, Orissa. The nearest 


atcha toad of 4 kms. long meandering 
‘through two high hills and densely wooded 
‘country connects Kanjipani with Tamera 
villoge, 


[At tho time of the study of the vilage in 
1975 thero wore 39 families of which 29 
families belonged to the Bhuinyas, tour to 
the Juangs, five to the Gaudas and one to 2 
Pana (2 scheduled caste) which aro scattered 
within a radius of one Kilometer. All the 
households le to the north of a hill stam 


which runs very close to the village from 
west 10 east. 


“The lands immediately around the village 
which are called Badi are used for growing 
thatching grass. maize and mustard, and the 
hill in which the Bhuinyas of the village 
cary on Tails cultvation (shifting cultiva: 
tion) tie in tho east and west of 


the village. Many jack fruit end mango tees 
‘1 present in and around the village, 


‘As the study was confined to the Bhuinya 
fomiles exclusively the demographic features 
‘and other aspects of this commurity are 
discussed in detail below. 
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Demographic features 

‘The distibution of the Bhuinya popula 
tion by age and sex groups is given in the 
Table 1 


Teble 1 
(Distribution of Bhuinys population 
by age & sex) 

‘Age-group Male Female Total 
ro) eo ow 
Up 10 10 years (Chi 32768 
reo). 
‘Above 10 and below 17 12 29 
20 years (Adoles~ 
cents), 
‘Above 20 yous 2225 AT. 
(Adult). 
Total nm 74 148 


1k fs soen in the table that the population 
ff the adoleacents is much less than that of 
the chiidron at one end and that of the 
‘adults at the other ond of the age grades. A 
detailed demographic analysis ofthe 
Bhuinya will wow more fight on the bulges 
‘of tha population at both ands and shrinkage 
‘of population in the middle 


‘Tre brook up of the family types is. given 
Jn tho. Table 2: 


Table 2 
(Types of Bhuinya families) 
Type Number 
a @ 
1, Nuclear 7 
(2) Paronts and unmar- 19 
led children, 
(8) One of the parents and 8 
unmattied Children. 
2. Intermediate (Parents 2 
‘with mand children). 
Tota! 29 


Each nuclear family has @ house of its own. vai 
Wa man has in his family his mother, grown ——~ 
‘up unmatied sisters and daughters, he 


builds 2 sepsrate house for them close to his 
‘own and his grown up unmaried sons and 
brothers sleep in the vilage mandaghar. 


No significant point is marked in the. family 
‘size which is same as thot of the  non-tribal 
‘communities living in tho neighbourhood. In 
fact tho Bhuinya population ison the increase, 
it was 156.878 in tho 1961 census and it 
‘increased to 188,212 in 1971 Census 


‘Settlement Pattern and Soci 


Structure 


Clan is an exogamaus division of the tibe. 
“The five Khailas are (1) Mant of one family, (2) ‘ 
Parihal of one family, (3) Pradhan of five 
families (4) Dehuti of seven families and (8) 


‘The study reveals that the Saningl. Dehuri 
and Pradhen  Khilas are the original setrs 
fof the village and all others followed. them in 
succession in the last two decades. Tho map 
pre: tthe location of houses cf 
different families inthe village. The house- 
hold of Mantii Khile is located in the south 
‘and that of ParihelKhila in the extreme north 
‘of tho vilago. Of tho 6 families of Pradhan 
Kila one lives with the Mant Knila and the 
‘thar “with SaningKhila, There are 7 house- 
hholds belonging to the Dehut Khila and thei 


‘main cluster les clase to the village in the 
fast. Thiee Dehuri families ive axvay from 
their main clustor—one in the south of the 


196 with 8 few Saningi families and two 
Inthe main clustor of the Saning! Khila, As 


tho Saningls me numerically preponderant 
‘thoirclustor which is situated in the north 
‘of tho. villago is the largest, Two Dohun, 
fone Pradhan and the Parlhal fomlies also 


live in the cluster of the Saning) —Khil, 
‘Apart from is main cluster tho Saningl Kh 
‘has two sub-clusters—one in tho south hoving 
four families and tho other in the for east 
(of the village having throo {amis 


Ench of the Khilas i slit up into. a numbor of 
Hineeqee and the families belonging 10 a 
lineage tnd to cluster in some casos and scatter 
imothor cases, Manta family (House No, M1), 
Parihal family (House No. R17), one Pradhon 
family (House No. PS) and two Saningi 
families (House Nos’. 824 and $29) have no 
lineage of thor own in tho village. The: 
remaining four Pradhan fain (Hous 
Nos, P2, P3, PA and PB) belong to one 
ineage group anda. sattored 
in the vilage. All the. soven Dohusi fami 
(House Nos. D7, 08, 18, 019, 020, 021, 
‘and 028 are of one lineage group. Excopt 
for the three families (Hous Nos. 07, 08 
‘and 026) the remaining four families (House 
Not. 018, 019, D20 and 021). aro clustorod 
together ina single place, 


In regard to the Saningi Khila two familis 
(House Nos. $24 and $29) have no lineage 
(of their own in the vilage, The remaining 
13 families belong to three diferent lineage 
‘groups. The composition of each lineage 
‘roup is as follows : (1) four adjacent families 


fof house Nos. $11, $12, $13 and S16, (2) two 
adjacent families of house Nos. S14 and S15, 
@) four families of house Nos. $9 and $10 
situated together in their _main cluster and 


house Nos. 522 and $23 living together 
in the fa 


feast of tho village nd (4) three 

5 of house Nos. $25, $27 and 
ing in the extreme south of the 
Of the two Saningl families (House 
Nos. $24 and $28) who have no lineage of 
their own inthe village, one family, (House 
No, $24) tives close toa clustar of, 
‘wo families, (House Nos. $22 and $23) of 
his Khila in the east and the other family 
(House No, $28) close to a cluster of threo 
families, (House Nos. $25, $27 and $28) of 
tho same Khila in the south, It appears 
{rom the map that the general pattern of 
settlement is that members of _liforont 
Khilas live in soparate clusters with a fow 
exceptions of inter Khila intermingling of 
families. 


House Type 

Each household has a single roomed house 
‘of its own, Cow sheds and goat pons aro 
built adjacent to the houses. A Bhuinya 
house is rectangular in ground plan. Tho 
walls are made of logs of wood  plastured 
with mud and the roof i thatehed wath gras 
‘once in 10 years. The varendah is mado 
‘of beaten earth and coloured back. The 
black colour is obtainad fiom the bark of 
‘Ajun too. The wall also ie coloured care- 
fully by using coloured earth availabla 
locally. “The lower portion of tho wal is 
coloured crimson and tho upper portion 
white 


Gonoraly each house is provided with a 
door in front and it serves a¢ both entrance 


and exit, The Bhuinyas do not use windows 
In their houses. But some prograssive ones, 
among thom uso window as a decoration 


to thelr houses. 


‘Mandoghar 

Conspicuous in the village isthe bachelors! 
doritorg which is called Mandaghar in tha 
Bhuinyapimh. The Mandegarh is the largest 
hut in the vilago. It has walls on thre 
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sides and is open in front, The side walls 
‘and wooden posts sre carved. with decorative 
symbols. depicting animals, 


‘The other distinguishing features of 
Mandaghar is its root which is thatched with 
frass in @ special way, Fito is always Kept 
Sight in the centie of the fom and the 
‘unmarried youngmen sleep there at night 
fencitcling the fire place. Visitors to the 
Willge sre also accommodated in the Mand 
‘ghar The unmaried boys maintain the 
‘Mandeghat in yood repeir and in this they 
‘re helped by unmatied gids, Boys keep 
hanging on deer horn fixed in tho walls 
their changu, ® flat tambourine ike drum 
‘of medium size, In front of the Mandogher 
is a small open space where boys end gins 
dance together at night 

‘The elders of the village spend a large 
part of their time in the dormitory in the open 
‘pace in front either gossping or mending 
baskets, 

‘The village counci!_meots ot Mandaghat 
‘and matters of common interest such as 
division of land for shitting cultivation and 
parformonce of religious activities are all 
discussed here by the village elders 


‘The Mandaghar ia important net only 
rocially and politically. but also economically 
‘ond ritally, In one oF the comers of tho 
Mandaghar small room with @ raised woodes 
platform 8 built to store seeds of cereals, 
pulses, minor millety which are grown in 
‘Swiddens, AS soon 08 the sowing season 
‘approeches the Bhuinyas. appoint an usp 
ious day and consecrate tho soeds at Mand 
‘ghar by. worshiping the village goddess. 
In general the Bhuinyo village grows up with 
the Mandaghor 0c its central focal point in 
W respects, 


Shrines of village Deiti 

Other common places of importance are 
the shines of village gods and goddesces, 
‘The shine of the village goddess called 
Gramshvi_ is situated at one end of the 
village. The Bhuinye worship the deity 
collectively once in the month of February and. 
force in August. Badamu Is another goddess 


a important as Gramshri 
‘hipped in common by all 
families 


‘and is also wor- 
the Bhuinys 


There is another shrine near the hill stream 
which flows in the south of the village. 
Te is the abode of another important deity 
called Thakurani. In the month of January 
ithe. Bhuinya families of tho village contr 
bute etch Rs. 6:00, half akg. of paddy and one 
ka. of rice for a feast at the shrine and one 
and all of the vilago  inospective. of caste 
‘nd tbe take part in it Tho idea behind 
these tual activities 8 to maintain peace 
and amity in the village and Keep the deities 
‘contented and satisfied so that they word 
fff evil spits and calamities from tho 
village, 


Economic life 
1, Talla and —Tho hobitat of the Bhuinya 
inh is mountainous, thickly wooded and 
tugged, There is vory tittle plain land in the 
Bhuinya county. It is for this reason that 
‘tho Bhuinyas resort to shifting cultivation 
‘on the hil-slopas which is thelr primary 
ource of livelihood. The Bhuinya's cal 
Kamon or Talla cultivation. Ina village 
rmouting. which is held in the month of Februar 


the villagers decide which ill-slope they 
would take up for Talla cultivation inthe 
fument year. On an appointed day all 


people of tho village to go to the site chosen 
for cultivation tor disvibution of land among, 
themselves. "Each femily gots as much land 
fas it can cultivate, Families having. more 
members get moro land than those having 
Fleas numbers, If thera. is a small family itis 
siven land in the middle of the hillslope 
where it will be better protected. if there 
fare several men avaloblo in the family for 
‘Guarding the crop itis given in a more exposed 
‘postion or in the outer figes of the selected 
hil-slope. Tho village olficials_such as the 
Pradhan (vllage secular headman ) Dehuri 
((eligious headman) and ward member ot 
the “statutory gram .panchayat do not enjoy 
any special privilege in rogard to allotment 
of land. The extent of lend allotted to a 
family for shiting cultivation is determined 
by the size of the family and the labour 
force which it can deploy for cultivation 


ultvates every year at least 


ach family 
two stips of land located in two diferent 


hills. One of thom is called asi Keman 
(Niger cultivation) or fist year Talla and 
‘the other Ohana Kaman (paddy cultivation) 
or second year Talla, It means that a pat 
cular sip of land is cultivated for two years 
first year for growing niger. blackgram and 
horsegram an second year for paddy. jay, 
ragi and Kulthi. After two years itis ltt fallow 
for 0 period of 10 to 12 yours to recuperate 
fand another strip which has sufficiently. recu- 
erated is teken up for shitting cultivation. 
‘The cycle of rotation two decades ago was 
only five to six yaars. But it has now  increa- 
fed t0 10 to 12 years on account of slow 
fegeneration of vegetational cover in the 


In the month of May the Bhuinyas start 
the jungle-clearing. They cut down the tres 
land creepers and after a lapse of 2 few days 
set fire 10 the dried matter. Just before the 
‘in comes. oF during the rains they sow seeds 


of niger, blackgram and horsegram mixed 
together’ in the first year Talla land then 
plough the field with the help of 2 hos. 


‘Some peoole also use country plough in areas 
of gentle slope. They harvest niger and other 
{crops grown with it in the month of January. 
In the second year they sow seeds of paddy 
Jali, ragh and Kulthi mixed together in the 
Same plot ater clearing and firing the brush- 
‘wood and undergrowth in the same manner 
1s belore. They sow the seeds in July and 
plough the field with the help of = hoe or a 
plough during the rains. Weeding is essen- 
tial for good growth of the plants. The 


[F0ps are reaped in succession from the 
‘month of December 

‘The depredation caused by the wild 
‘lophants, deer and bears Is immense 


fand the primitive weapons of the Bhuinyas 
tnd their indigenous techniques of searing 
‘away these wild animals are not very elfective 
{in protecting the crops. The milmen of the 
wilage fet loose their cattle which also 
destroy the crops grown by the Bhuinyas. 
Their complaint against the milkmen to the 
Police and administrative authorities goes 
‘unheeded, 


2, Gadi land —The land around the viloge 
{s called Badi tand and is more fertile than the 
‘swiddens in the hillslope. The Bhuinyas 
‘own these lands on individual basis and 
‘manure them by applying comdung. They plough 
them under with the help of country” plough 
ond grow maize, mustard, bean and cucumber 
in these lands. In some places papaya, 
banana and castor plants ate also: grown 
‘long the ridges of those lands 


3. Bly and —The land in the valley and 
fon either side of the hill stoam is called 
‘ita land. Only five fomilies own three sc 
‘of such land and they grow paddy in this 
land, The lands of this type get suficlant 
water throughout the year and are most 
fertile. Therefore the fermers do not "use 
{any manure in such lands. 


4, Grass lond— The villagers have set 
‘pact a large stip of land in which they grow 
that ching grass. The grass land is held by 
‘the village in common and the gress ‘grown 
‘there is shered equally among them. If any 
fone needs more then hie share he has. to 
purchase it fiom others having surplus, 


5. Cremation ground —The villagers have 
earmarked 2 piece of land as cremation 
‘ground which is held in common. itis here 
‘that the dead bodies imespective of commu 
ity are cremated, 


6. Forest land—The villagers hold that the 
hillslopes. which face towards their village are 
Jin ther possession and itis on this side of the 
hills that their swiddens lie, The opposite 
‘ides of the hills belong to the villages towards, 
which they face, and it is on these sides of the 
hills the people of those villages camry an ahi 
ting cultivation. But no such demarcation fs 
‘observed in the case of collection of forest 
Produce and grazing. A Bhuinya is free to 
collect forest produce any wherein the Shuinya 
Di. Similarly he can graze his cattle whoravor 
‘suitable pasturage is available, Normally tho 
Bhuinyes do not go outside their village boun- 
davies for these purposes, 


‘Some years beck hunting was @ substantial 
source of food supply and it was practised 
ether individually or communally. But the 
roctice of hunting js most given up and 16 
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confined only to one or two rial occasions. 
‘Ono of the reasons for gradual abandonment of 
‘namting is thatthe forests have been cut cons 
erably and the wild animals have diminished in 
‘number. 


‘A word about the rights of the Bhuinyas 
‘over the forests may be mentioned here. The 
Bhuinyas regard the forest as thelr own and the 
earings on the hil-slopes as tholr private 
property. But according to the forest rulea tho 
Bhuinyas have actually no right to the foreats 
at all and the practice of shifting cultivation is 
declared ilegal. However, the Bhuinyas 
tnjoy certain concessions in, regard to collec- 
tion. of forest produce. Tho Bhuinyos are 
pemmitiod 10 collect forest products only for 
wn consumption and not forsale. In regard 
{o grazing the concessions are that grazing may 
be allowed In tho reserved forest for all Kinds 
fof cattle, except shoep and goats subject to 
payment of grazing fee, 


‘Tho Bhuinyas have Joes cattle and more 
hoop ond goats and ax thero is inouicont 
Dpasturage in. tho open forests they use the 
Fesorved.arons for this purpose in convevention 
ff tho forest rules, Tho ent area under 
Khesea forest is slmost out-eropped and thero- 
fore unsuitable for shifting cultivation. But 
feccording t0 the concessions the Bhuinyas are 
fllowed to carty on shitting cultations In 
Khesra. fovsts, Therefore the indiscriminate 
felling and buthing ofthe trees in the hillslopes 
‘which are under reserved forest for tho purpose 
‘of shifting cultivation is dane out of sheer neces: 
ity, Tho details of tho rules for menagemant 
‘and preservation of forests which were in 
‘Yogue in tha  ex-Keonjhar State and tho rights 
tnd concessions x applicable to the Keon|her 
Divison at_present or furnished In Annoxuros | 
tnd Itrespectively. A close look to these forost 
{les and concessions reveal many othor areas 
Cf confit betweon the forest economy of the 
Bhuinyas ond the rules rogording presorvetion 
‘and conservation of forests, 


Lond Revenue and system of free fabour 

During the feudal regime the villagers in the 
Bhuinyapith used to pay revenue tothe erstwhile 
ruling chief of Reoniher State. The collection 
Sf revenue in the Bhuinyapith was mada not 


cn vlog Bai os was vogue Inthe Poh 
Sourng usr but eda bai The 
amen otto ath enter fn hoy 
Cette ‘wawe ecard ta mvone oot 
Salad etepado which wee rantane by te 
age Prchen sine 1631-22. Te damand 
Tima ao comulped thw arcu of Yoremue 
tei ost be pad by anc ots ho ung 
Shar othe Sein Te vilge Pacer en 
teaorale frelon te nd even ond 
Gepodg inthe our, tho ral 

chief, J 


ravenve collected from Tamora 
village was 19 rupees, 9. onnas and 2 paisa 
Since 1973 the people of this vilage have 
stopped paying any revenue tothe Government 
‘The land survey and settlement was going. on. 
dating the field work inthe vil 

‘ottloment would be finalised and revenue fixed 
per holding the tyots would pay revenue for 
{heir holdings according to the fred 


The total 


‘During the feudal rogime the Bhuinyas 
tho Bhuinyapith wero subjected t0 forced labour 
(Beth of various types such om Rathe Both 
Indo Bothi, Dashora Bathi ond Polio system) 
bby which labour 18 supplied to. visitors to, the 
Bhuinya vilages treo of charges. The Rath 
‘Bethi which is now abolished included. supply ot 
ropes used for diewing cars during ear festival 
it Keanjhergarh, They used to provide a very 
big sal tee tothe king on the oxcasion of Zo 
festival and during Dashre they Ned 10 supply 
{8 ram for sacrliclal purpowe 


Excopt the Peli eyetam which i stil in vogue 
inthe Bhuinyapith al other types of Bath systor 
have elveady been dene sway with sinc 
Independence. The Palle system is 10 provide 
by turn cortain services to the visitors to the 
Bhuinya villages. Whanover there It @ visitor 
in'a Bhuinya vilage the vlagors serve him in 
rotation at the rate of throe persons daily. One 
ff them provides firewood and the other supplies 
‘water and the third one cooks his maals: They 
‘so provide food to the porters who carried the 
Viator’ belongings. tis enly the Bhuinye 
porters who are entitled to such fiee food from 
the vilogers, The Bhuinyas. provide porters to 
the visitor for carrying N's ivagage fom village 
te village. 


Land System 
Low-Iving paddy fields inthe plain are scar 
Jn the wale of Bhuinyapith In general an! fo 
41eas ftom Kaniipani to Banspal in partici 
‘Therefore the people have to remain satisliod 
‘with lands in the hill-slopes where mixed crops 
fare grown by axe-cultvation, Considering the 
{quantum of labour available in tho study village 
the extent of land available for shiting culti- 
vation within the vilago boundary is not in 
sufficiont. Inadequate labour supply and 
primitive agricultural tool ious cons 
twints for bringing the a 
Under shifting cultivation 


Th 
responsible for acute shortage of food in the 


9 lificutios aro 


Bhuinyapith in goneral and in Tamers vilage in 
particule. 

The lands under shifting cultivation belong in 
‘common to the whole village. A sitip of 
sswidden remains in possossion of a person as 
ong a8 he carted on_ shifting cultivation there 
|When the land lies fllow it reverts to the wllag. 
‘The grass‘ land also belongs to the community. 
‘The low-lying paddy fields and other types of 
and in the plain such as Badi and homestend 
lands are individually eld. The frit toes such 
298 Jackfruit and mango troes bolong individually 
to those who have planted them. At the time 
(of partion the tees are not partitioned among 
the co-sharers, The tress are held in common 


‘among them while the fruits are equelly divided 
‘among co-partners every year. On. the whole 
private ownership of property i argely n vogue 
‘among. the Ghuiynes. In. ether waics, the 
system of revenue collection from the Bhuinye 
ryots on the bass of rent register had weakened 
‘the traditional communal ownership of propery 
‘mvong them. 


Business of Living 

1. Produce from _land-—O1 the 29. Bhuinya 
families inhabiting Tamera viloge, 27 fomilon 
cultivated. the first year Tala (Rasi Kaman) and 
all familios cultivated the second year Talla, 
(Bhana Kaman) in tho year under review Each 
family had two stips of land, one stip of Ras 
‘Kaman and the other for Dhana Keman. Each 
‘vip of land on an average measures 15 acres 
in extant. Thus the area under frst year Talla 
cultivation was roughly 40 acres and that under 
second yoar Tala cultivation 45 acres. Except 
thee families others have Badi land each of 
halfan ere inextent, Thus there are roughly 13 
acres of Bad land which are under cultivation, 


Only five families have Bila land tothe extent 
‘of th:ve acres in the valley bottom, On aecount 
of Financial difficulties end preoccupations In 
Talla cultivation, they were not able to grow 
any erop in their Bil lands, The Table 4 gives 
‘the produce from the Talla end Badi lands. 


Toble 4 


(Produes trom 


Crops Extent of 
Type ot land grown land under 
ceutivation 
(in acre) 
) @ @ 
1. 1st yenr Toile Rosi (Niger), 40 
(Rasl Kemon) 
2. Ine! your Talla Dhana(Paddy) 45 
(Dhana Kaman) 
3 Badin, (1) Muted 13 
(2) Maize 


Talla ona Bedi lands) 


‘Amount Rate of Money Converted to rice 
produced conversion value at the sate of, 
Ing. to money. Rs. 160per1 Kg 
of rice 
O) © 6) ” 
Re 

1390 3003870 2880 
2788-078 2,080 

333 1465 

183 306 
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Caulated at phe rato of 2 Kgs. of rice being 


consumed dailper family 6,182 Kas. of rice will 
be sufficient nut two. months 

2, Produce of Tree erops—The Bhuinyas 
are famous for pla of 
the 29 familie, 26 faies ha w00s 
‘ith individually arin share with others. There 


fe about 72 jacktult trees which bore in. the 
Yyoor under review about 721 frults, Tho 
Bhuinyas are not in tho habit of soln jack= 
fruits, Whetover they gat they consume and 
they say. that the jacktults provide food for 
‘one-month 


Thote are ols many mango trees. in the 
Bhuinys country which have grown mostly of 
their own accord. The mango crop provides 
food to the Bhuinyas of the study village only 
for e month and the mango Kernel which they 
fat by mixing with roots and tubers and green 
feavos fests for two months. During mango 
season the Bhuinyas est nothing but 
‘mangoes. Similarly, when the jackfuits available 
‘they eat only jackfuits and nothing else. These 
two fruits including mango Kernel and seeds 
(Of jackfuits provide food to the Bhuinyas of 
the study village at least for four months. 


3, Roots and tubers and green leaves—It is 
dificult to ascertain how much roots and tubers, 
tnd green leaves are collected annually by the 
Bhuinyas from the forests. The detatic study In 
thiee families reveslod that two families used. 
roots and tubers mixed with other types of food 
stuff for three days in 8 week and the quantity 
‘used dally varied from half @ Kg, to three Ks. 
Caleulated on this basis the total collection of 
Foots and tubers would not exceed 6,000 Kap. 
inva year, Since the roots and tubers are_not 
‘morketable commodities iis difoul to convert 
them to money value, The Bhuinyas subsist 
‘on the foots ane! tubers exclusively when the 
Cceroals, millats and pulses are scarce. In the 
cose of the study vilage the roots ond tubers 
collected from the forests provide food for a 
‘month and 9 halt 


4, Wage-—Tho Bhuinyas of Tamera earn some 
\wage by working on the National | Highway 
No, 8 and in the horticultural farm at Kasra and 
in the paddy fields of milkmen of their village. 
The rate of wage perday and per head for oad 


‘work is Rs, 200 for malo and RS. 1:75 fot 
female, The rate of dally wage for farm labour 
i Rs, 1/50 per head for male and Rs. 1°25 for, 

snale, The total Income. from these sources 
is roughly Rs. 1.08300, It is only during the 
‘off season that they take up road work or farm 
Jabour to supplement their income from their 
‘vn sourees, For road work and foun labour 
they are paid in caah while for agricultural 
labour In the lands of the mikimen they are 
pald in paddy at the rate of one pel (approx: 
mately one Kg) for six hours of labour, It is 
the practice with the Buhinyas that they spend 
most of the wage on food. They buy rice out 
‘of the cash wage from the local weekly markets, 
Coiculatod ot the rata of Re, 1:50 per Kg. of 
flee the quantity of toe thet can be obtained, 
‘out of the wage income of Rs, 1,043°00 is of the 
‘oder of 696 Kgs. whichis sufficient only for a 
period of eight days for all the 29° Bhuioya 
families, 


5. Losn—All the Bhuinya families are in 
debt, and the sources from which they get 
Youn are Kothighar (qraingola), Tribal Develon 
‘ment Co-operative Society and local money and 
Grain lenders, A short nate on each of these 
sources is given below. 


1. Kothighar—A branch of the main Kothi- 
har at Gonasika operates at Kana and the 
Bhuinyas of Tamera borow paddy from this 
branch Kothighar 


2, Tribal Development Co-operative Society 
(7DCs)—There is one TOCS working at 
Kanjipani, Its main function is to. buy. the 
‘agiieutural and forest produce from the local 
‘nals at fair price and provide Imerest free toan 
iin eash and kind except for loan in the form of 
soods for which 10 percent intorost is charged, 
‘Tho objective of the TDCS is to check the 
‘business of the itinerant businessmen who cheat 
‘the tbals in woights and measures and also in 
payment of the eost of the produce which they 
buy ftom the Bhuinyas 


3, Local money and paddy landers—(a) Gope! 
Khuntin of Tomera—Gops) Khuntia is a 
milkman by caste, Ho migrated to Tamera 
45 years back, hald some lane from the Bhuinyas 
‘and. tarted agriculture alongwith animal 
husbandry which ie his caste. occupation 


{2 very short period of time he became a rch 
‘and progressive farmar. He soon started business 
Jn paddy lending In Tamora as well a6 
the neighbouring vilagos, The rate of Interest 
which ne charges is $0 por cent 


(®) Hara Pradhan, Shikari Saningl, Denis 
Paral and Chibi Oeburi of Tamora—Cortain 
Bhuinyos of Tamora have improved their 
‘economic condition by virtue of hard work and 
havo boon able to cry on business by 
lending their surplus agricuturel produce 10 
the poorer families of their vilage, The 
Important ones among them are Hara Pradhan 
(House No, 4), Bhikari Saningi (hou 
No, 10), Danio Perihal (House No. 17) and 
Chhabi Dehuri (House No. 20). Their terms 
and conditions pertaining to loan are more 
(F les the samo as those of Gopal Khuntia 


and they charge interest at the same 
50 per cent as he does 


(©) Kuchia Sahu of Rangedihi—Kuchia Saha 
‘of oilman caste cortios on business in grocery 
fand is a good cultivator. Paddy lending in is 
Side business, He advanced loan in paddy to 
some, Bhuinya families of Tamera” at $0 por 
‘cont rate of intros, 


(2) Punia Pahana of Wide and Kotha Padhon 
‘of Tangerpade—Somo Bhuinyas of neigh. 
‘bouring vilages have taken up the business in 
paddy lending with their tibosmen of Tamera, 
For example, Punia Padhan of Iida and Kolhe 
Padhan of Tangarpada belong to this category 
‘of paddy lenders. Like others they also charge. 
Intrestat tho rate of 60 per cont, The Table 5 
‘ives an account of loan advanced by diferent 
‘category of creditors to the Bhuiyas of Tamora 


rate of 
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The sources of credit are broadly. dlvidea 
nto two categories :(1) Institutional and (2) 
Private. Tho institutional source of credit 
|g sub-divided Ino two classes : (1) Offical 
source which includes Tribal Development 
Co-operative Socisty and (2) Non-official 
source Which includes Kethighsr (Graingola 
attached to Grama Panchayat). The private 
source of credit is sub-divided into four 
classes. 

41, Non-nibal of own village which 


includes one creditor, that is, Gopal 
Khuntia, 2 Milkman of Tamera viloge 


‘Own ibe of own village whieh in 


cludes four creditors, thet is, Hara 
Pradhan (House No. 4), Bhikar 
Saning! (House No. 10), Danio 
Pasihal (House No. 17) and. Chhabi 


Dehutl (House No, 20), 
Bhulnyas of Tamora vitage 


3. Non-tibel of outside viloge which 
inelides one creditor, that is, Kuchia 
Sohu, en ollmen of Rangadihi; nd 


Own ibe of ouside village which 
Ineludos two crectors. that te Kotha 
Pradhan ond Punia Pahon both boing 
Bhuinyos of Tangarpada end hea 
respectively 


The Table & shows thet Gopal Khuntia who 
belongs to the category of non-tibal 
‘of own  vilage has the largest number of 
‘debtors and Kuchia Sahu who falle to the 
Catagory of non-tibsl of outside village hes 
the lowest number of dobtors in the. villige 
Arranged. in order of importance the cate: 
Gories of creditors are non-tibal of “own 
village of private category, having 26 dobtors; 
‘non-official source of institutions! category, 
having 20 dobtors; otfciel source of inst 
tutions! category having 18 debtors, own tibe 
‘of own village, having nine debtors 
tribe of outside village having two 
land non-tibel of outside village having only 
fone debtor in the study village, The only 
Source from which the Bhuinya get cash 
Joan is 7. D.C. S, All other sources. aro of 
the category of grain lenders, Among them 
Gopal Khuntia, the Mikman ie the biggest 
padhy lender in Tamera. village, Next in 


all bolng 


importance are those of the Bhuinya Com- 
‘munity belonging to the category of own, 
‘tbe of own village whose business in rice 
considered together is tho highest in the 
village. The non-ibal money or paddy 
lenders of other villages have very litle 
business transaction with the Bhuinyas of 
the study village 


‘The total amount of loan both jn cash and 
kind is converted to ree mking i 1,083 Kgs 
Celculated at the rate of thee kgs. of ce 
‘a the normal rato of consumption per dey per 
{arly 1,083 kgs. of rice will be sufficient for a 
fortnight for the 29 Bhuinya fomiios of tho 
‘ud village 


8, Domesticated Animals —The 
omesticsted by the Bhuinyas ave cate 
[Q0H18 and poulty, Theio ate 36 cattle, 28 
{poate and 30 hens and cocks. The catil are 
used mainly a3 draught animals and tho 
{90018 and poultry ara offered to tho village 
oities and provide meat to the  Bhuinyas, 
Calculoted roughly. the food obtained from 
the sources of domesticated animals Ia 
sufficient only for wo weeks. 


Taking all thes sources of income into 
‘consideration all the 29 Ghulnya families aco 
blo to provide food for themselves. for 0 
period of 233 days, This moana. that thera 
‘wats a doit of food for 127 days in. the yoor 
Under review, The consoquances of this 
acute shortage of food are. indobiodnass, 
Wage earning. malnutition and chronic 
noes 


Yo get a clear picture of the iotatio 
situation a diet survey was taken up for @ 
woek from 17-41-1975 to 2-1-1975 in 
three families. The quantity of food of 
diferent kinds ccusumed during the week 
is given in the Table 6. 


Table 6 
(ou 

Family 4 

174-78 


(on Diet Survey for @ weak) 
(Thioe adult units) 
Rleo—1} mona 


Vegotablo—1 Ka. 
Wine—1 bottla, 


181-78 Participated in toast 
19-1-75 Jali (minor mit) 1 mane 
Rice — 1} kg 
Wine-—} bottle 

2041-75 Rogi—t kg, 
Onion-—Re. 010 
Roots. 
24-78 
224.78 mane 
0 
291.78 mane 
Routs—1} mi 
(Sait tha. per wook) —* 
Famiy—2 (adult uit) 
174-75 Rico—2_mana 
Vogue ho 
Moot—I bg. 
Spicbs—0710 poise 
“obucco—0'25 pulse 
Wine—Ro, 1"00 
18:1-78 Pratcipated in vilage_ fast 
(2 4a. ce was consumed) 
194-78 ico—1 mi 
Minor milot—14, mana 
Moot—I a. 
201-75 Rico} mana 
Minor milot—2 mana 
Vegetebles—1h hg. 
21-1-75 —Patcpated ina oust at Tologoda 


‘Took food in rlative’s house, 


Partcipatod in @ feast in @ neigh« 
outing village. 
{Took food in 8 


latve's house) 


234-75 Rice 2. mana 
Vegetables—1 


(a1 


ke. 
a. per week) 


Family 3 (4 adult units) 


Rico 


Participated in viloge feast 


Rico—1 mane 
Rools—2 kos. 


Roots—3. kgs. 
Rice} mana 


village, 
Roots—} kg. 
Vegetables 

Drink —t 


221-75 Rico—2_ mana 
Onion—10 piso 

Dry fith—-25 poise 
23-1-78 —lco—1_ mana 
Minor millot—1- rane 
Dy fish—26 piso 

(Salt 1 kg por wok) 


Al types of food wore converted to money 
land then t0 rice. The idea was to estimate 
how much food in the form of rice was con 
sumed “by the three families in-a week, The 
{able 7 gives this conversion. 
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‘The Table 7 shows that the three families 
‘consumed 42 kgs. of rice ot roughly 2 Kgs. 
‘of rice per family. per day. In the proceeding 
Paragraphs the requirement of rice was cal 
culated at 3 Kgs. per doy. Celculated at this 
tate the Bhuinya families showed a deficit of 
food by 127 days. If the rate of consumption 
Is reduced. the food gap in terms of days of 
dofict may be reduced but the extent of under 
feeding and malnutition wil be increased to 
‘8 considerable extent 


Intor-othnic Relationship 
contact 


and External 


The Bhuinyas both men and women can 
speak Oriya well. ‘They have forgotten  alto- 
(gether their mother tongue, The mobility of 
tho Bhuinyas is largely confined to thelr habitat 
‘except their Visits 10 the wookly markots at 
Keonjhargarh and Jotra which aro situated at 0 
distance of 20 miles and 10 miles respectively 
from their vilago, As most of tho Bhunyas 
have no Bila land aha they have no contact with 
‘tho non-tibat farmers having such land on 
‘agricultural matters. There Is honicultral 
form 4) klomotos away at Kana, But the 
‘people of Tamera have adpoted nothing trom 
tho fam. Some of the factors which it 
iit diffusion of improved practices into the 
village from the adjacent farm and_markot cent- 
0 the poverty of the people and the envi- 
fonmental imitations. This implies that no 
‘amount of opportunity for difusion con effect 
any advance. of the village beyond. the limi- 
tations sot by tho habitat. Tho other impli- 
cation of the. situation which exists in the 
environs of the vilage is that tho level to 
Which the village ean develop is dependent 
‘upon the agricultural potentiality of its ecolo- 
sical setting. 


{In social hierarchy the. milkmon occupy 
tho highest position. But the place which 
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the Bhuinyas occupy in the hierarchy is slso 
‘equally high, The Bhuinyas and the milkmen 
‘accept cooked food from one another. The 
nas and the Juangs take food in. the house 
Of the Bhuinyas but the reverse is not tue. 
‘The Bhuinyas do not touch either the Panas 
fr the Juangs because they believe that such 
contact is defiling, 


‘The Bhuinyas hold all leadership posi- 
tions in the village, The secular headman, 
(Prachan) and the roligious headman (Dehusi) 
belong to the Bhuinyas community, These 
postions. are hereditary. The ward member 
js not elected but selected by unanimous 
decision, Tho village Pradhan and the Dehus 
‘and the elders of the Bhuinya community 
dominate the village council in all deliberations, 
The vilage goddess and other dete are pro 
pitiated by none but the Bhuinyat 


Tho standard of education emong the 
Bhuinyas. is very much low. Except 0 few 
people who are barely literate all others do 
not know how to road and write, There 
ly an Ashram schoo! at Kana which 
| at 0 distancs of 4} kllomatres away 
from the village. But not 0 single child 
of this village is studying inthis school. 
‘Added to tho. general csinterest of the Bhuinyos 
In education, the distance of the school from 
the vilogo is great disadvantage, No school 
fof primery standard is present either in tho 
village ot within easy reach tram the villa 
In. view of this a residential Sebashram schoo! 
inthis area is badly needed. It is hoped 
that educational improvement. among the 
Bhuinyas may creat interest in them for ado~ 
pling with least resistance the dovelopmental 
programmes which ara being Implemented in 
the Bhuinyapith by the Government. 


RULES FOR RESERVED STATE 
FORESTS: 


In reserved forests no person will be entitled 
to ontor it without permission to gather any 
forest produce, to cultivate it, to graze catle of 
{do enything calculated to cause injury to. such 
forest 

Persons on entering a reserved forest will not 
bbe permitted to can, kindle, or keop any fire 
‘on any pretext whatsoever while in the reserve. 
‘except as stated in Rule 4 below. Any person 
{ound infinging this rule willbe lable to prose: 
ution and fine, and further to the cancellation 
fof any concession granted to him. 

For the convenience of travellers passing 
thvough the reserved forest. or for sawyer: 
working or graziers grazing in the reserved 
forest, contain places wil be sot opart and 
cleared ofall undergrowth as camping grounds 
by the Forest Otficer who will yearly notity the 
some, Camping at localities other than those 
‘sot apart is strictly forbidden. 


Note—No other rights of any kind exists in 
Reserved Forts. 


‘Tho following aboriginal tibes. viz. Sabars, 
‘Juangs. Kels. Khonds, Malhars and _Bhuivas 
willbe permitted to remove free when the 
‘roduce is required for thelr own consumption, 
‘and not for purpose of sale, the following forest 


Inthe event of any one 
‘of their number doing damage to any forest 
{tae or produce he will be subject tothe penalties 
laid down and his concession wil be liable to be 
withdrawn, 

Note—in the case of a fre occuning in the 
reserved area. all persons residing in the State, 
‘who are allowed to remove any produce from, 
‘or are employed in, oF who live within a distance 
(of five miles from the boundary of the forest in 
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Which the fire breaks out will be bound to 
‘port the same to the nearest Forest Office 


‘and will also help to extinguish the fire, 
Villagers tving near the reserved forest shall bo 
bound to keep up boundary lines and clear fire 
‘races when ordered by the Superintendent. on 
‘ates of payment fixed by him. They will be 
liable 10 be fined for any omission, neglect 
refusal or disobedience on their par. 


Grazing may be allowed in the roserved forests 
{forall kinds of cattle, excopt sheep and goat, 
‘wherein the opinion of the Superintendent there 
's insutficiont grazing in the open forest—sub- 
fect to payment of grazing foo. 


Rights @ Concessions in Khosra Forests 
‘The following classes of trees ore declared to 

bbe reserved inthe Khesea forests, and no person, 

‘i entitled to cut the same without permission, 


No. Local Name Botanical Name 

1 sal Shores robusta 

2 Piasat Prerocarpus marsupium 
3 Sissu Dalbergia latifolia 

4 Kendu Diospyros melanoxylon 
5 Gamberi Gametina arbocea 

6 Kusum Schleichers juga 

7 Kurum cordifolia 

8 Asan Terminal tomeitosa 
9 Hevea ‘Torminalia chebula 
10 Bahra Terminals beleica 
11 Aura Phyllanthus emlice 
12 Am Mangers indica 

13 Tamarind Tamarindus indica 
14 Mobut Bassa latifolia 

18 Jack ‘Antocarpus intogrifoia 
18 Khair Acacia catechu 


ECONOMIC. 


No. LocalName Botanical Name 
17 Bandhan Ongenia dalbergiods 
18 Kongra Xyla_dolabeiformis, 
19 Jam Engenia Jambolana 
20 Swamo Rohini Soymida febritugs 
a Caryota. wrens 

2 Chloroxylon swiotonia 
23 Torminalia ayjuna 

24 Buchanania latifolia 
25. Dhaw Dhoura —Ahogeissus latifolia 


Provided, however. thet such permission 
will not be necessary for gathering the 
fruit and. flowers or leaves or any above 
Imontioned tees In Khesra forest 


Exception 1—Resin may be collected 
from spontaneous exudotions only, and 
throughout the enti area of the Khosra 
forosts of the Stato no ringing of toes 
will bo allowed for the purpose 


Exception 2—Kurum twes may bo cut 
by Kundras for the manufacture of combs 
‘and such other articles as they ordinarily 
manufacture, 


Exception 3—Khoir toes may be cut 
for tho manufacture of catachu by persons 
Hiconsed to manufacture tho samo, 


Exception 4—Tussor resting may be 
allowed on Asan scrubs in 

‘Tho! Superintendent * may, with sanction 
fof the Political Agent, add any other tees 
10 the list givan in Section 1 and omit any 


of the trees 
‘manently of 


therein specified either 
for any specific period 


pa 


With the permission of the Superintendent 
wees of the reserved species and bamboos 
‘may be felled, cut. lopped or removed and 
‘other forest produce may be manufactured 
fnd removed on behalf of 2 public object 
land State purpose, the produce being 
disposed of as may have been approved 
boy the Superintendent. Any. amount. relied 


from this source will be credited as forest 

‘Troos not reserved and sll other forost 
produce whatsoever, may be felled, cut 
collected and removed by every forest, 
coss-payor of the State, all Pens and 


and all 
Tandloss 


‘members of the indigenous tribes 
persons of the poorer classes and 
Tabourers provided— 

(0) That the produce shall bo required 
for personal use and shall not be sold of 
bartered except in the cose of pans and 
mombers of aboriginal tribes, poorer classow 
tind landless labourers to persons privilege 
lunder those rules who will thon be bound 
in the samo way. 


(0) That forost coss:payers may be 
allowed toes of teservad species when, 
required forl their own personal use at half 
the proscribed rate, Full royalty will bo 
charged. trom all persons. when required 
for wxport oF sole, 


(6) That all persons holding cultivated 


land within the Stato will be roquired to 
Day an assessment a8 sanctioned in the 
politcal Agents letter No, 1197, dated the 


26th August 1908, viz— 


Name of Subdivision 


Each man of paddy 
‘or other land not 


Each man of 
culture 


boing Toila waste 

FA POR. AS POR A Pe 
‘Sadar Subdivision O11 OO 10 8 OW cofnna, 
Nayagarh ee Ak a a 
Anandasut pL ee ae eT er aa 


(On account of the general use of the Khosra forest 
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RULES AND PROHIBITIONS CONCERNING 
KHESTRA FORESTS 


Subject to the tules for the Khost of 
‘open forests the following acts are prohibited. 
(1) The quanying of stone 
(2) The buming of ine and charcoal 
(3) The collection or subjection 1 
‘any manufacturing process of 
temoval of any forest produce. 


(4) The breaking up or cloaring of any land 
for cultivation, for bulfing for 
hearding cattle or any other, purpose, 


Tusks and minerals found within the 
State forest are the property of the State 
and no one will have any right to remove 
‘the same without permission, 


No person, whether a resident of the 
State oF not, shall clear or break up any 
land within the Khesra. forest for cutivation 
‘or any other purpose without tho previous 
sanction of ‘the Superintendent which will 
Conly be granted when the land to be cleared 
Js capable of conversion into. wet lands. 


‘Men of the Juang. Bhuiyas, Bhumis, 
Sovar, Kol, Mather, Kandh and other aboxginal 
classes who do not live by regular cultivation, 
will bo allowed. to practise dah such 
protion of the Khesre forest ax may be 
Pointed out to them for thet purpose but 
‘the Superintendent wll endeavour to discourage 
the practice and induce the above tribes 
Jo Toke to regular cultivation. 

() Trees felled trom grounds claared 
for cultivation belong to the State, and the 
Superintendent may give them to the 
tesidents free for theie own use of he may 
fl the timber. 


No person, not 2 resident of the State 
will ave any right to remove any forest 
produce from any Khesre Forest. without 
emission. 

‘Also 0 brit cescrintion of the Forests 
fof this Forest Division is. enclosed herewith 

‘The Forests of Keonjhar ore situated 
jn the “Dry Deciduous Zone”. and towards 
‘the Scuth-eastemly extremity of | Cental 
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Jndian sal belt which terminates in. Midnapore 
istict of Bengel: and is separated from the 
‘eciension of tho Tarai anc Duars sal forests 
ato Assam by the Gangetic plain and 
elta;and the litorat forests of the Sunderbans. 


‘The general character of the vegetation 
of this Division is “Tropophillous” but with, 
2 distinct tendency to xeropiivtic stucture 
Jn many of its species. There are no. tun 
‘ain forests. but a number of Eastomn Himalayan 
‘and Assam species, occur locally in the 
ool moist valleys. Sal, is by far the most 
conspicuous species. | and represenis the 
present climatic climax; constituting over 
150 per cent of the growing stock throughout 
‘the Division. In Barbil region this percentage 
‘is stil greater bout 90 per cent, In areas 


less suited for sal growth, the proportion 
of sal may be less 
In the contr region of ‘this Divisions 


‘however, in_ pockets forests with miscellaneous 
‘species long with eal occurs. The sal forests 


Classifications made by Sir H. G. Champion, 


forest (with 
Dendrocalamus 
Atel, Kalapat, 
Sontoshpur and Barbank RF, blocks, In 
‘this zone in valeys of hill steams and col 
‘aspect more parcentage Of sal occurs, 

Other sssociate specios are Adins cord 
folia, Launea grandis, engenia udlbogioides, 
‘Hymendodactyon execleum; with stvubs of 
Helicleres isora. dendrocsiamus Rungia perv 
flora. Depending on edaphic factors sub- 
climaxes are found. 


(2) Type ll Open grassy, dry sul forest 
(Shore—anogeissue—woodtordia) 
This is found in exposed hill slopes. in all 
‘aspects, where the soll is shallow, infrtil 
lay erived fiom decomposed shales which 
‘re often ich in secondory quartz, The top 
{cenopy is generally. under 30" in height and 
consist of sal. Zizyphus, xylopyros, Anogelseus 
latioli. Gardenia gummifere, undergrowth 
consists of woodfordia fruticoss. Wendlendia 
‘inctoria, Phoenxix acculis, Grasses ave Arun= 
inello setoss end Eullipsis binata (Sabai) 
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(@ Type High level plateau Soi— 
Shorea—Bauhinia—Themede). 


‘on flstlopped hills. whieh are 
feature inthis Division. The slevetion ranges 
from 2000 to 2000 feet above M.S. L. The 
soils generally latoric clay which has 2 low 
moisture retaining capacity. Svong winds, 
which are most prevalent at higher slevations, 
have a dessicating effect on the soil and 
‘exert and influence inimical 29 the rapid 
rwafforstaton of these pleteou tends, The 
‘affect of past shifting cultivation, as @ retio- 
‘gressive factor, cannot also be under-rated. 
For these renions sal tends tobe pure but of 
very poor quality (generally 0. 1V-V). Trees 
‘attain @ height of 40° or $0, althoug in sheltered 
positon the height can be expected up to 60. 

‘Characteristic species of the top canopy are 
‘sal Bauhinia retusa. Engenia species and 
fgrrdenia species. Undorgrowth consists of 
Indigofera hamitoni, Flemingia paniculata, 
Cotorlri hire. epnyza species. Laggor= lets, 
vicos indica, Grasses are abundant. and consist 
fof Arundinacee sctosa, Apluds varia, Themeda 
Imberis, and cyperus riveus. Typical climber 
{is Bauhinia vablit (Sia), 

(4) Type "IV—Moist Hill Sel—Wendion 
dia—Indigotera. 

This type is. widely cistibuted in this 
Division, "it ovolds hot slopes. and thrives 
better on the northy aspects upto 3000 feet 
‘lovation, Height growth is 70 feot (average). 

lis characteiatic associates. are Buchonanio 
Lanzan (Chat) Diospyros melanoxyion (Kend)- 
‘Terminolia tomentosa (Asan) Emblica_ off 
cinalis (Anla). Typical shrubs are—Wendian- 
dla tintania.  Gargenie_gummiere, G. Turpida, 
‘woodfordia fruticosa (Dhatki). Grasses. are 
humerous. conepicuous being Eulaiopsis 
binnata(Sabsi)  Hetoropogin contort. 
Poltnia species. Apluda varia. Schima 
‘nervowum. Phoonix accuts, is often very 
abundant. Fire plays @ grest role in such 
forests either to promota or retared growsh~ 
creating various community of plants 
(5) Type V—Valley Sal (Shorea— 

flemingia—imperata) 

Sal occurs mostly and purely—mixed with 
(as underwood) Asan. Dhaura, Kusum. Kasi, 
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Koim or Kurum. Mohua, Typical herbs and 
shrubs ere flemingia, Wendlendia species, 
Rania dumalortam, Antidesma diandrus, etc. 
This type of forest Is very sich in climbers of 
‘which Sia and Sutea pavifiora (Palasa) aro 
‘most conspicuous Slightly shade besting 
‘grasses are common and consists of Imporata 
rundinacea. Eulatia atgentes, uliculum 
arteulata, Ampbilophis glabra 


(6) Type VI --Moist Mixod Sa (Terminali 

Matlowus—Combreturm) 

In such type of forests. tho sol usually 
ep clayey loom Frais remarkable forthe 
‘Siersty of composiion and inxuiance of its 
‘growth Canopy i invariably closed, Hoight 
31 op exceeds 100. Lego climburs a@ 
‘Sbundant. notably combretum. Salis seldom 
‘nae absent although it forms only an ins'g 
{icant proportion of the total crop. Asan and 
Korum (koim) are most conspicuous, Othor 
typical species. ore Rou Sis, Somul, Kas, 
Malotus, Polyelthia cersodes. Although thie 
lent community is dearly an edephi climax, 
St times it abo appers at post climax 10 the 
‘ally sl (typical in Reba RF) 


(7) Type Vil—Coastal Sal ( Shoroa— 

Ditlenis—Croton) 

‘Typical coastal sal is nowhere developed 
inthis Division. This type is conditioned by 
high humidity and absence of extrimes of 
temperatures. 

Thus, at can be seen, the forests of th 
Division af@ mostly sal type, in the Dry Deci= 
‘Syous zone towards the south easterly extremity 
‘of central indian sal belt, 

The forests_in Bhuyanpich and Juangpith 
‘ean be classed under Type IV and V; but due 
to constant human interference, there is fast 
relvograssion. Given rest, thess forests might 
recover back to their orginal types. 


‘growth; 20 that ferility of the sol can increase, 


‘Therefore shiting cultivators need be 
trained to adopt agro-sibvicuture methods i. 
‘growing of forest species or cash crops along 
‘with thele crops, fiting to. theit rotation of 
‘Shifting eutvation trom 10-12 years. 


‘APPENDIX I 
Rights and Concessions in Keonjhar Forest Division 

Resarved species ++ (1) Sal (2) Pissal, (3) Sisoo, (4) Kendu, (6) Gahmar, 
(©) Kurum, (7) Kusum, (8) Asan, (8) Harida, 
(30) Bahods, (11) Anja. (42) Ambo,” (13) Tontul, 
(14) Mahuta, (15) Jack, (18) Ket, (17) Bandhan, 
(98) Kanara, (18) Jamu, (20) Swam, (21) Sarop, 
(22) Brom, (23) Arjun, (24) Chan,” (25) Dh 

(25) Toon, (27) Kochi 


Nistae cons 
Re. 0-2-0 per scre on wet land royat! 
Re, 0-1-0 per acre of Goda land royati 
Re, 0-3-0 er acre of wet land lakhraj 
Fe, 0-4-6 per acre of gods lend lokbva} 


Chandan cess 
Re. 0-4-0 per household 
Demand Rs, 60.000 

Jo /A' class RF 

Timber ++ Free to cess payers with previous sanction if not avallable 
in Rhesra Forests 

Firewood NE 

Bamboo + Free with permission i not available in Khesra Forests 

Minor Forest Produce Fibre free if not available in the Khesra Forests with 
permission 


Aboriginal vibes, landless or poorer classes are allowed to remove for the purpose of sal 
‘naturally follen firewood, bemboos, fibres, leaves and Grasses, honey and wax on payment 8 
{ollows:— 


Firewood + Re, 0-12-0 per annum for one head fond a day 


ross Re, 1-8-0 per annum for one bahangi loed « de 
Fibres, leaves 
Honey end wax + According to the rates in force 


Hedi, Dombs, Gardasand 
followidg ates: 


14 other wibes are permitted to take bamboos on payment of 


RR AP. 
+ 1 8 0 por annum 
3-0 © perannum 


Kurdres are permitted to remove tees for making combs and other articles on payment of 
royalty at haf roves. 
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‘Aboriginal tribes are ‘permittad t remove for thelr own consumption edible fruits, rote 
lowers and leaves fos. 


Grazing ++ No ftee grazing 
Tenants rates Oursidors rates 
Pet head er head 
FRAP REAR, 
Cow or Bullock = «s «0 20 2040 
Buffalo = 040 080 
Elephants or Camel .. 0 6 0 100 
Horse, Poney 030 060 


In-B" class RFs. oF D, P. Fs. For cess paying villages situsted within ® convenient 


Timber. radius of B" class R. F. timber for agricultural implements 
‘tee according to a fixed scale, Excess over the scale at 
| suhedule of rae, 

Firewood Free according 10 the scale prescribed excess over the 
scale ot f the scheduled of rate, 

MPS ve Free 

Gmzing ++ No free grazing 

Tenar 
Rs. A. P. per head 
Cow or Bullock ., O10 
Bulttalo x DiS Gs 
Blepham of camel. 0 4 0 
Horse, Donkey ond 0 20 4 
Poney, 
In Khoata oF Unteserves or UD, P, Fa— 
Timber ie Unreserved and reserved species for agrcultural implements 


‘ree, Reserved spscies for personel use at } schedule of 

rate. All Pans end members of the indigenous tribes and 

‘ll persons of poorer classes and landless labourers allowod 

| luoreserved tees for their personel Use 8s well as for sala 
fand reserved trees for personal uss. 

Firewood Free 


ambos, M.F.P. and Grazing Free 


TRIBAL EDUCATION AND TRIBAL LANGUAGES 
(A NEW STRATEGY IN CONTEXT 


OF ORISSA) 


D. P, PATTNAYAK, 


(Grissa occupies unique postition io the 
tibal map of India. The 62 groups 
declared scheduled tribes in the Presidential 
order of 1956 constitute 2322 of the population 
Of the State, The scheduled area constituting 
468 por cont of tho total aroa of the 
houses 60°65 per cont oF the total tribe! popu: 
lation. The rest are. distributed among almost 
all the districts. The tibals in Orisa are eth 
speakers of languages belonging to the Munda 
family or Dravidian. Orissa with 588 per 
ent ofits population below poverty tine pr 
ents a bleak picture as far as severe dosti 
tion of tnibals are concerned. This should 
bbe treated 26 a national problem. Orissa 
‘needs to sook solution which would show the 
‘way to other States having similar problems.) 


The old approuch to education Ie 40. over 
whelming that evon tribal educators of India 
have pointed out the need fot a well thought 
out uniform policy for the whole of India 


problems and sounds almost pathetic. This 
typical of the mind of the educated middo 
lass elite which specks of progressive plans 
but check effect implomentation, The 80 
called progressivism is uptopion and roman 
tic ond not bosed on tho needs end pion is 
Inonded, 


One could tako one of the two conventional 
approaches while. dsc 

wing the 

tho primary, the secondary and the higher 
fadveation and provide staisties. to show 
{roth or retardation of educstion in each of 
tho sectors, One could present statistics 
regarding stagnation and wastage in each 
sector of education and late it to socitol 
factors, Ono could sls0 talk about adult edu: 
cation, formal asc on-fonmnal education and 
aesess the achievements and fellures over a 
period of timo. Alternately, one could take 
‘bout structural problems of management and 


With regard to education in tibsl areas’, Their inspection. For example. in some” States 
leading thet ‘this policy need not be inter- ibel schools are run by thres agencies, the 
Dreted or applied t00 rigidly’ is © grudging Education Department. the Tribal Welfare Depa. 
ecognition of local and regions! variation of ment and voluntary agencies. As. Education 


tin Fala Bapetmet oe Govan 


at 
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‘departments haye no. special staff, the bal 
Welfare departments have ra. expertise. in the 
field of education, ono could cits examples 
in diffrent Stores where tribal schools. have 
rat been inspected for ton. years if not more. 
However, unless one is clear ebout the goals, 
‘of education ond is tame with both the 
macro ond micro context of the tribal eoclotes 
it ig nat p eeible to (lk meacingtully about 
tiibal_ education. 


Edueation is a tool of transmission of 
ceulture, accumulated knowledge and experio 
neo of a cocialy, Mt is also tho tool for 
econamic. betterment and societal change. 
Today ail educationists avo talking of unifor- 
‘mity In dosign, content and stucture of edu 
ation, There ie no wonder that thero is such 
confusion about the purpose and goal of 
‘onera} education, not to speak of tial 
‘aducation. 


Thoio ale many worlds within our worlds 
‘Thore a1 algo many worlds within. India 
‘There appears to Be & continuum between the 
veloped and the developing, between the 
Fich and the poor. AS. in. the international 
fiold there are the developed counties in 
talation to which India Is developing, within 


‘the devoloping word, India. is developed in 
compariion to say, Mal, the GNP of 
whieh ia 80 10W that I dovs not finda placo 
in the GNP map of Africa, “Within” 9 
ddovotoping country. the gruat divide soems to 
‘bo betwoun the ich and the poo! The peor 


nits turn i divided. botwoen the urban_and 
the rural poor, the tibals coming at the bottom 
of tho rural 


Indio provides a very interesting cave study 
for social change, A molting pat of several 
language families, ethnic groups and a mosaic 
fof cultural pattems, India prosents a. unique 
‘caso of cultural pluralism bound by a 
single thesd of cultural homogeneity 
‘Thotefore one would expect variety rather then 
Uniformity in education, both a8 flowering 
fand expression of the cultural dverety and os 
strategies to meot the diverse needs and 
aspirations of different cultural groups. But 
‘tho existing uniform structure end content of 


education caters to neigher and is by and 


large inlevent to mast sectors of tho 
society. 
The lit bas of present education 


strongthens the metropolitan und rural. vested 
interest, which hss. litle commitment to. tho 
developmental naeds and econainie prioties 


fof the rural sector in general and rural po9r in 
particular. On the contrary the vasted 
interest grcups aro against fundamer:al 
‘economic change which has the slightest 
possiblity of threstening thelr interests and 
privileges. 

Tho ich are. almost always indontfiod as 


lites and the ots hold the passport 10 rank. 


jatus and wealth inmost societies. Their 
behaviour is not only. the model their 
language is invariably the standard to be 


mulated by others. — Mone looks at the 
Indion scone one can veo that the economically 
‘ich szous within each State are sho focal arens 08 
{ras standard languages aro concerned. Thus 
‘8 Krishnamurthy points out, in Andhra Pradesh 
“The Contral Ar@o—Kaishna-Godavari River 
ily rch aw produced 0 
language of which is the stendord for Telugu 
For the tribal who is in the lowest rung of 
Poverty and social hierarchy, the distance trom 
‘ltclsm as woll as the stondrd. form of the 
{tr|vage isso great a8 to bo insurmountable 


In the classitistion of poverty, the tribals 
como in the lowest rung and are below tho 
fubolstence level, But it must be remembered 
that richness and poverty are not facts of 
tbat jife, They a1 Implanted by tho 
non-tibals and by the educated. Therefor 
the tibal looks both with suspicion’ 
while the tibals are _-m8do conscious 
favour tholt poverty, neither a will to changa 
for dissatisfaction at tho rate of change 

created in them. Thay ate neither 0 
party 10 tha plonning for change nor have thoy 
fany role in 9 implementation, Thorelore, tho 
feducation system which engenders such 
planning, pulverises their social status ond 
felf-respect and converts them into masses, 
is rogatded by the wibals a8 irelevant. 
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‘comparison with compsrable categories of 
citizens in developed countries. = person from 
a village is wiling to give up the pride in 
tweditional social status in favour of 2 salary 
e2mning menial job inthe city A tbat who 
Js taught about his inferior status inthe caste 
Fiddon hierarchical saciety of the non-tibal 
Fs forced into seeking menial jobs like eons 
fr attenders outside their own area ator 
coming out of Ashram Schoole/Secondary 
Schools. As Desai puts it education “creates 
‘occupational ifferetiction affecting role 
ditferentntions and eansequently social in- 
teractions"? The alisnation of the educated 
tebalis thus complete, while tho uneducated 
fotalisticaly resign themsolves to. thor poor 
lot 


‘Thus it will be seen that whethor iti from 
the point ot view of economic development 
‘ot social bettorment. tho present educational 
system offers vary litle 10 the bel com- 
munity. 


Why seperate attention need be given 10 
‘tribal education ? 

(4) Tribal social structure is. different 
from that of the non-tibals. Ditle- 
tent ethnic groups have itferent 
structural problems, 


‘Tho vibos aro at differnt levels of 
‘economic organisation By and large 


() 


they ate food gatherers, hunters, 
shitting cultivators and " artisans. 
Their life eye is itforent from the 
on-tibal 


The wibes are dispstsed in large 
areas, not always easily accessible. 
This, coupled with the fact thet a tibal 
Village consisis hamlets make rationa 
‘organisation of schools eiticut. 

‘The tibes encompass all the four 
language families. Many sm! groups 
‘Speaking diverse lengueges and 
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ales which are mostly unwritten 
find communication and educstion 
<iffcutt, Both education managers and 
‘wechers etronvously consider econo- 
mic and socistel reasons responsible 
for low achievement. The fact that 
language plays a major role in tho 
ow, performance and consequent 
Jow sai-image of the tbl child 

ot beon property appreciated, 


‘wibal child living in the ‘ringes of 


rron-tibal society finds himolf 
Ccopnitively unequal to the non-tribal 
chil the infeionty compiex is. built 
{nto his mind right from the beginning 
‘of formal schooling. In this cons 


‘ection it mey be pointed out that 
‘although the country has an_ overall 
Iiteracy of 2935 par cent the ST 
‘iaoracy Is only 11°29 per cont. This 
‘is one of the factors rosponsible for 
the lower educational achievement of 


education it i not postibie to exeape 
‘the large scale wastago and. stag- 


notion 
(1 Jn the absence of tained ST 
candidotes, outsiders oro appoin= 

‘and adminiata- 


In view of all these tial education ean 
ever be Uniform, If must sock solutions to 
UP specific problems in diferent States. 
There is 2 misplaced spptehonsion in somo 
‘quarter that in finding separate solutions for 
integration of iffrent groups. the seeds of 
disunity may grow. It must however be 
understood thet the disinction ia Detwoen 
‘apathetic atitude leading 19 inaction on the 
pat of the planners which gets a response of 
‘dssatisfecton verging on hatred towards the 
system and its managers and 2 conscious 
‘srategy based on empathy leading to a national 


1, Dia | P. Ping Econ a Taal Anas in Mtge Tel Deopment Paoning WC D, Mrdeabod, 1975, 
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tunity based on sal-fullment of small 
‘roups, A conscious strategy of unity in dlver= 
sity cannot lead to disunity 


‘Anthropologist. and. viafare workers have 
added t9 the confusion In no. small measure 
Some anthropologists and social workers aro 
responsi for the notion that the tribal te 
presents 2 twentieth century old stone ag® 
Culture. Some want this culture to be pros 
ved and are dead against modernity affecting 
iin any. way. Others want them to do 
Imodemised and ehilsed. As one group in the 
heme of preservation of culture has no com 
punetion’ in making them Perform in. Stato 
teapltals on festive ovcassions, the other Group 
inthe name of dovolopment has no comune 
tion in depriving tho tibol of is land his 
vocation and. destroy his social institutions 
‘The debate among the change ovienied and 
the no-changers mong anthropologists has 
perploxed the education planners. Is tho. kind 
ff ‘education impartad today Instrumental. in 
‘destroying the social fabric of the. tbels? 
Can it bo. used 10 protect them against the 
‘threatening urbanisation? These value loaded 
{questions and the debates on thom neither 
help the tribal nor tho plano. 


Tho walfore worker who is mostly guided by 
1 guilt complex or a false senso cf aympathy 
Towards the tibal considers every activity as 
bora! charity, Thus all their activities ore 
fimed at solving the immediate need of the 
‘riba rather than creating muscle. in them 10 
boar their own burden. The attitude of tho 
Union and State Governments, which havo 
spacial eaponsibilities for promotion of wibal 
faducation under Aricle 46 of tho. Indian Con: 
stitution, ie by and large Guided by welfare 
Cconsidoration, AB L. R. N. Srivastay? sums up 
the facities extended by the Governments. 
they are provision of ‘schoo! buildings, teachers 
‘rae studentship, {reo text books, and at 
selected places free board and lodging facilities 
land midday moals’. All of these mey create 
‘conditions for education, but certainly none 
‘of them singly or all of them joimly could. be 
called education, 


‘A section of people in the Government 


treat the ‘tibal problem a= one of law and 
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‘order. Whethor itis shifting cultivation, 
Utlisstion of forest produce ot tribal jstice 
‘which ara intimately connected with their 
lie style ave trested “2s transgression of laws 
promulgated by and for the non-tibels, The 
{nial is then punished for his cultural values, 
his life style and his ethos about which 
judgement hes alteady been pessed by a 
ruling society which he naturally considers 
fnemical to his interest. There is no wender 
that the ‘tibal people sro not Keen to take 
advantage of fecilties of education which 
then sppears to be calculated to destroy 
‘thoi socal fabric, 


‘The educetionist who confuses educations 
foals with the above is naturally led astray 
When an educationist talks of opposition 
between 'Selonce baso’ and ‘culture based’ 
curmculum for the tibal, he is @ vietim of 
fontusion. First of all, science and culture 
fre ‘not exclusive concepts. Secondly it # 
‘rong to think that as regards the prevalenco 
fof otherwite of scientific attitudes, a tribal 
tty isin any groat moasure different from the 
hon-tibsl societies, Thidy ant, crafis ond 
folklore aro as. important components of 
‘education as tales of Scientific inventions 
‘There is no rosHen why both cannot be given 
for both tibats and non-tibals. One of the 
major problems eonfonting tribal educators is 
the mixed school. Thove who take. tribals for 
(ranted uso this os excuse for inaction and 
those who wish to do something are batied 
‘The problem arises primarily because education 
systems today put all students. in a uniform 
‘mould, expecting them to roach 0 specific 
torget within a single time scale. Educationists 
have ne solutions for the socially oppressed, 
{for those wo are first ganeration schoo! goers. 
Unless structural changes ore mede in the 
prosent schools and flexbilily of approach 
fadopted, this problem cangot be solved. The 
only solvation ies in. breaking the curiculum 
into courses and credit end permitting the 
childen to complete the required number of 
at tholr own pace. Unless education 

iy deprived and 
feconomically backward to overcome their past 
eficioncies, it wil remain a club of the 
privileged. Iti then bound to crumble under 
the weight of its own inelevance. 


Educationists have often spoken of the 


‘problem-solving sducstion. The problems 
posed by the est teacher and the _test-book 
fs _not the problem of life. Mat allsuch 


problems have. any relevance, then they sre 
felevant to the les of the privileged. As tho 
formal education systom oxpocts. the child to 
‘conform to the logic of the present which has 
‘opt him submerged in ignorance and poverty, 
he has litle motivation forgiving attention to 
It. not to speak of pureuing it with any. 
‘seriousness. Education for ‘wibals and. other 
uch soclo-economically undorprivitaged can 
‘only be meaningful if it is problem-posing 
rather than problom solving 


In tho context of tribal education, a 
ridiculous notion is work exporionce. To. waste 
formal education time for a child coming 
froma working class family and engaged in 
productive work at home on work experience 
ft some fancy programmes under vocationalsa- 
tion scheme is nothing but preposterous, 
Unless the tribal culture is related. to 
productivity ina manner relevant to the tribal 
Social life and economy, credit is given to 
the chila’s work at home and his latent skils 
‘are recognised and developed in the schoo! 
8s part of rhe educational programme, 
‘education would remain an empty slogan for 
the tal. 


‘The tribal child is in some ways dliferen 
from the non-tibal, So is the tnbsl adult 
leamer. This difference stems from the 
differing socio-economic and cultural pattem 
ff the tnbals. Unfortunately most educated 
people confuse this difference with deficiency 
in the tibol_ mind, This. confusion stemming 
Iaigely from ethnocenticism finds its. expre- 
ssion in statoments like “Saora has. 700 wordy’, 
itis not possible to dissu cult 
‘wb languagos' ete. This mentality also finds 
Its expression in tho Insinuation that tho 
38 social and eae national if not 
1nd anti-national. Therefore expert 
‘education time and again have 
it "Both primary education 


on tba! 
recommended 
find Social education should be given wide 


overage specially in educationally. backward 
tribal areas or communitis", and in stating 
tho aims of tribal education ‘have emphasised 
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that, “The educational institutions and proc 
sees should strengthen forces of national 
Integration”. In a county as_civerse in ethni= 
sity, language, religion and regione! culture 
ational integrction 1s @ necessary ool, Eut to 
tingle out the Wibals for education in national 
Integration betrays a mind which is basically 
parochial and ethnocentric. AS has been 
pointed out earlier, problems in tribal education 
| an extiomo case of education of socially 
‘oppressed, tibal or non-tibal. Therefore to 
submerge tho tibals with  exta-paternalism 
fonly becouse of thoir boing tribals not only 
does not give any new insight to the 
solution of their problems, but promotes and 
ins soparatism. 


‘Tribal educstion must be viewed as an 
Intgreted programme, both trom the point 
‘of curiculum and distibution of the gains 
fof education. For example the tibal schools 
‘must have an_ integrated curriculum in which 
science, socal studies, arithmetic and language, 
etc, ara not compartmentalied, but form 
art of wll defined abject of leaming. Fol 
wing this approach the text books should 
‘contain topics on physical environment 
personal and social hygiene, social institutions 
and the ko. Tho skils of language a6 3 
‘subject and language as a medium should 
be concurrently developed. 


‘Ths school longuage of the tibal is invavia- 
by aiffernt from that of the home. language. 
Even if he speaks a varity of ‘the dominat 
language it is invariably different. from” the 
standard variety which i the language of the 
books in the school 
fen tho very primary 
level books attempt to teach lteraturer very 
‘often badly organised and seldam touching 
contemporary wilting. it is no wonder. thot 
the child is tought to earn tho. text book by 
heart. The tribal child coming fom a 
poor socio-economic background "and from 
familias where was no education for 
‘enecations does not have a chance to use on, 
laborate code in diversified circumstances 
‘The cognitive skis of abstraction, deductions, 
argumentation, etc... which aro essentially, 
language based and which the child. is not 
‘taught at lomentary stages create further 
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eficincies in the child, The cumulative 
ftfect of this deficiency is not only felt at 
‘the end of elementary education but also 
felt at the end of formal higher education. 
There is no wonder that the school at 
Latiachira in. Tipura, dering the lest 25 yeor 
of - its existenee, has produced only 
3.8 § L Cs and not single graduate. 


‘The present education system has not 
adopted any conscious strategy to remedy 
this defiimney. Sven conversation and 
discussions using the spoken schoo! langue 
‘which would stimulate students. to question 
‘and thus result in groaterclass-room interaction 
has not been built into the teaching. pro- 
‘oramme. Wherever on effort hos 
{0 teach tribal language as well 
‘dominant language either both are taught. in 
peralel streams or the student is taught 
‘entirely through he mother tongue medium 
{in tho elementary stage to be confronted with 
the dominant tanguage at the postprims 
stage. Unless a, conscious trategy for 
transition from tho home langusge to schoo! 
Tanguage is bult in t0 the formal olomontary 
‘education of tho tribal children. it is almost 
limpossiblo to moot their educational needs, 
‘This transfor programme has to bo effected. not 
‘only in the spoken material but also. in. tho 
Foading material. Unloss special roading 
Imanials ore. propared kooping in view the 
difficulties of tho tibal child he is bound to 
‘9 behind 


about the 


A question is goneraly raised 
foasibilty of primary education through the 
400 tibal mathertongues with all their local 
variations. "In this connection It must be 
temembored that the actual number of bal 
languages inthe country is less than 100. 
“Moreover 0 call for mother tongue education, 
is not a political slogan when talked about by 
fducationists, It is not 80. much to maintain 
the political or logal rights. of the. linguistic 
minority ensuring @ good and creative 
faducations for the minority and ensuring 
the ull flowering of his personality. If the 
language the child brings to the class coom is 
erised and he is asked to loam a now 
Janguage for class-room interaction as well as 


for reading books, then he is in 3 
disadvantageous position in comparison with 
the one whose home language is the same as 
the school anguage. It should now be clear 
that @ school need not start teaching in the 
‘bal language for the form shake, if the child 
's already bilingual and controls the schoo 
language, What is important is to adopt a 
stategy for giving tho sense of solt-assetion 
to the child and ensuring @ smooth transition 
to the school language, wherever necessary, 


The teacher is the kingpin in any innovative 
‘educational programme. But the teacher who 
'sil-equipped both from tho point of content 
‘and mothodology, who Is called upon to handle 
four classes simultaneously while looking 
‘after administration as well 9s fovding 
programme, has vory little chance of being 


Innovative, His handicap with the tribat 
language and his Ignorance of the newer 
discoveries in tho folds of teaching and 


learning further restviet im in his professional 
performance. Tribal education is not altopethor 
‘8 diferent kind of education. It Is education 
0 suit the special noods and aspirmions of 
tribal groups who are in_ different stagos of 
dovolopment, Tebol identity is not a matter 
‘of shame, It is ttue that many groups who 
‘ro complotely accultuated we a badge 
ff privilage. But tharo is no reason to oxpect 
fo domand that ta tal should oithor wholly 
retain or loose all of his culture. If tho 
‘educated go through a basically wostor edu 
feation but rotain something which can bo 
recognised as Indian, there iso aso why 
the tribal, no matter how highly educated. ho 
becomes, could not rotoin something of 
tribal "heritage. The education system offrs 
litle by way of iba! cultura in the school 
curriculum. It has not recognised diversity 
fas @ basis of educational planning for the 
tribal and evolved any strategy which will 
fnsure 2 smooth transition from the home 
I 

tho primary school 


Tho plea hero is 
amoliorative planning which will make odu- 
cation relevant to. the life of the tribal and 
help him take advantage of the mainstream 


education ag equal without a sense of 


deficincy and social oppression: 


oan 
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FREQUENCY OF COLOUR BLINDNESS AND 
TONGUE FOLDING AMONG THE TIBETANS 
AT CHANDRAGIRI RE-SETTLEMENT CAMP 
DISTRICT GANJAM 
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Population Investigetor No. of Percentage No. of Percentage 
Mates Fomales of 
Tested Tested Defective 
1, Andhva Pradesh School KR. Dronameaju and 292 573-272-0300 
Children, P. Meerakhan (1961), 
2. Frequency of © B. in KR Droramraju S04 498, ss 
Oris (1963), 
3. Some population groups Arabinda Besu (1964) 951 326 at 
‘of Mahorasta, 
4. Sindhis of Delhi Parmod Khullar (1966) 283632227 
5, Rathi Brahming and PN, Bhattochays 217 691 
‘Muslims of W. Bengal. (1966). 2130 Bet 
6. Froquoncy of C. 8. Present Study 136 3. ae 
‘among the Tibetans. st 
Chandragis. 
Table 3 


Folder 
Total —_—5 

‘No % 
136 86 6379 50 3621 


‘Summary 


Out of 138 Tibetan boys. tested for colour 
blindness and tongue folding, 13 boys were 
judged. to have abnormal colour vision and 86 
to be capable of folding their tongues. The 
incidence of deutans and protans is found to 
‘be 5:84 por cont and 366 per cant respects 
voly. The proportion of green-blind to red- 
blind in the present sample is 9:4. From 
Table 1, it Is sean that 9 colour Blind 
individual tends to associate more closaly 
with other colour bind people than with non= 
colour blind people, It is even probable that 


colour blind people of the same subgroup ten 


to come together. Table 2 shows that overall 
Incidence of colour vision in India. is 
5736 per cont 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
COGNITIVE ABILITIES OF UNSCHOOLED 
CHILDREN OF BONDA AND 

DONGARIA KONDHA OF KORAPUT DISTRICT. 


P. S. DAS PATNAIK 
SARAT DAS 


Introduction 
Cognition refers 10 vorious modes of 
facquiing knowledge such 9s, perception, 
learning. thinking. memory, remembering. 
fesling. acting and the like. Mainly cognitive 
abilities include the Indivigua's "perceptual, 
linguistic and intellectual abies. 
modes of intolectual functioning 
ied for the abilty to comprehend 
ne goneral schools and to 


these cognitive ables is known es cognitive 
growth. Cognitive growth develops out of 2 
large umber af cognitive encounter of the 
Individual with the environment. It is through 
theee encounters that the individual structures 
land restructures his own environment in 
mesnigful way for healthier, effective 2nd 


‘mesningtul wing. Cognitive innovations aro 
responsible to the intellectual functions of 
accommodation and assimilation, 


‘Since cognitive growth develops out of 


of copie goth 
‘agents which is either feciitating or inbibtinn 
in its elfect upon cognitive growth. Tho 
children bom with almost same genetie 
Potentiaties but reared in differnt culturac 
set-up are likely to show diferent coursel 
‘end rate of cognitive development. 


lo recent years evidences he 
‘ccumulated whieh indicate that 
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‘cultural environments are associated with 
Dbolow average intellectual functioning. Intel 
‘gence has been defined by Wechsoler as 
‘the global capacity of the individual 10. think 
rationally, act purposefully and deal effectively 
In his. environment. Inteligence mainly in- 
Corporates one’s ability for certain and. abstract 
thinking with higher degree of precision 
‘and distinctiveness, Language ability Is 
togarded as cognitive variable and is highly 
fessontiol for comprehending instruction for 
“analysis, synthosis and evaluation of informe 
tion, Poor linguistic otficioney is associated 
with below average cognitive functioning 
Perceptual abiity refers 10 the Individuals 
ability to focus upon the elovant  attibutes 
‘of the stimulus situation for solving 2 problem. 
Conceptual ability refers to the. indlvidual 
capacity to group @ number of objocts and 
‘events. under 8 common level by responding 
to their abstract cholactorstios. These four 
kinds of abiltis are essential for focting 
Information gathering and processing informa. 
tions successfully. All these aspects aro. also 
shown to be highly comelated with one's 
success in schgols rlated tasks and hence 
the extent of educobilty. But studies show 
that the children coming from deprived homes: 
‘and invironments exhibit clear-cut deficit in_all 
the above mentioned reas as compared to 
their advantaged countor-parts. The attempts 
to bring them on par with the advantaged 
sections of the society have mainly built upon. 
‘ving them effective compensatory taining 
‘throuh intorvention programme frame work. 


Cognitive growth and Environmental 
doprivation, 

Clark and Clarke (1983) Isolated certain 
adverse enviroramental factors associated with 
‘depressed intclloctual functioning. The list 
‘mainly Included gross pounding, negligence 
‘shown to the children by paronts, poor house. 


hold management, inadequate and Improper 
housing, substandard nutrition, low para 

fducational and occupational attainment 
‘naked vocation, improper child-rearing 


practices, Children coming from homo environe 
ment characterted by these conditions have 
been shown to be poorer in thor intelligence 
level. Effective taining could raise. their 10 
to & highor level Wheolor (1942) also 


showed that the inteligence test scores. of 
Isolated mountain and canal-boat children 
‘who grew in unstimulating and non-demanding 
Intollactual environments declined progressively 
actoss developmental context. Berustoin 
(1962) has also. suggested that the childeon 
‘om deprived cultural environments are poorer 
in many aspects of language. abilty both 
‘qualitatively and quantitatively, Deutsch 
(1964). has also pointed out. al-porvosive 
verbal under development of the disadvantaged 
chileron. The verbal underdevelopment mainly 
arises out of poor mathor-Child communi 
system, lack of connective fe 

usual emphasis on motor sctvity inthe di 
‘advantaged homes, Vocabulary use, length of 
remark, and complexity of sentences. aro 
below the norms. for tho disadvantaged 
children (Jones, 1966). Tho children from 
deprived culture ar also shown 10 be poorer 
in their conceptual ability and vorbal madiation. 


For formation of charactor 
disadvantaged children. 

All tho above mentioned studies show that 
environmental deprivation is associated with 
depressed intellectual and social functioning 
‘when the children ffom the isadvantaged 
sections of the society come to. attend the 
primary schools, their conceptual linguistic and 
ineloctual abilities are significantly below the 
Norms of their advantaged counterparts, These 
children do not follow the class-room instu- 
tions imparted in the primary schools, The 
{ore the inal deficit gots cumulated over years 
ultimately leading to high rate of stagnation 
and dropout. Miller (1968) has identitied 


3 of the 


threo performance characteristics of the 

chile. 

(a) Progtossive decline in intellectual 
functioning 

(®) Accumulative academic achievement 
dati 

(@) Pro-maturo school termination and 


high drop-out 

Bocuse of the poor performance of these 
children in school-related tasks and quite a 
large number of out-of-the school distracting 
fotcos, itis no longer possible to keep them 
In the schools. 
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Major areas of difference between the 
advantaged and disadvantaged 

Miller (1968) has identified four majo” 
classes of variables where the cisadvantaged 
children show cleer-cut deficit 3s compared to 
their advantaged counterparts as, (a) Cognitive 
variables and (0) Motivational variables, 
(6) personal style variables and (d) Physical 
variables, In the above paragraphs. 2 oi 
‘cussion is alreedy made on the major 
cognitive deficit 


Motivational variables mainly refer to the 
individuals. persistent activity in the goal 
cofiented direction. The disadvantaged  chil- 
fren donot experience a good deal of 
‘motivation to work in the school related sub 
jects because of their continual failure. tn 
‘ur schools no concrete reinforcement is 
provided to these children. The goal struc 
{ure before them is abstract in form. Hence- 
low level of aspization and motivation slong 
with lack of concrete reward and goa! struc 
ture hastens the rate of their follue 


sonal style. variables refer to the indi 
dusts approach behaviours to solve a problem. 
‘They mainly include sell-esteem. feeling of 
Insecurity, threat of extemal danger, success: 
failure orientation, impulsivity. ratlectve, etc 
The disadvantaged children are less. sensitive 
tothe success and failure experiences in the 
‘ichools, They have lower self-esteem. high 
fealing of insecurity, and they are impulsive by 
tempo. White solving @ problem they show 
unconsidered responses, 


Physics! variables include substandord nut- 
tion, poor sensory motor co-ordination and 
the physiological factors necessary to maintain 
continued patformances. Mal-nuttion or sub 
ftandord nutitions occuring in the period 
ranging fiom 6 months before bith to 6 
months after causes ireparable intellectuol 
omege to the child. Intoxication on the 
at of the pregnant mothers also. seriously 
fetards the intellectual make-up of the child. 


‘All these major four classes of variables 
‘operate in isolation end combination so 2s to 
cause ieperable intollectual loss in the ds 
advantaged children. 


Disadvantaged children in Orissa 

In Orissa tho children coming from Sche- 
dduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe groups re 
taken 38 deprived children. They are not 
‘exposed to the normel range cf stimulation 
which is necessary for their cognitive dove- 
lopment. Their intellectual heritage is poor. 
Envitonment lacks stimulation, Educational 
level of the parents is extremly poor. Eco 
‘nomic insufficiency isthe main stumbling 
‘lock for further progress. In all aspects of 
life they ore continually neglected and some- 
times exploited by the higher sections of the 
Society, Their home condition is. charactori- 
‘ed by lack of* sensory stimulation, parental 
neglect of tho child, ever crowded and ina- 
dequate housing. poor mother-child cor muni 
‘cation system, conflict and chaos inside tho 
family, noisy atmosphere prevaing inthe 
family. substandard nuvition or malnutition. 
‘The social conditions of these groups. aro 
stil worse and are cheracterited as confit 
{and riots among the groups. ational culture 
4nd religious rites, revengefulness, murder, rape 
‘exploitation, anxiety, responsiveness. When 
‘he children from these social and home 
Conditions come to the schools, they fail 0 
‘ecept the new demand set before thom. It 
‘appears ws 2 cultural shock to thom. All the 
‘more, parents demand on their children are 
Jin conflict with those the schools set upon 
them. Parents usuolly went thelr children” to 
Join their work and not the school. Hence 
‘most of them remein unschooled, ond tho 
Wo come to the school stagnate or drop- 
‘ut before a considerable amount of time 
patees. 

‘The tribal children in Orissa. suffer trom 
most of the cognitive deficits which are 
siresdy described. Now-a-doys attempts aro 
made on an extersive scale to educate them, 
‘to assure them of economic sufficiency and 
healthy and mesningful way of living in the 
society. Different meacuios re being taken 


by the Government to bring them on par with 
the advantaged eections of the society. They 


‘bal areas. So that the problems of these 
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‘children can be well taken care of. Standard 
text-books are also used in their schools. 
Stil then” it is harassing tO note that most 
fof the tribal children avo iterates. The 
fhumber of -unschooled children is more then 
that of the schooled children. 


‘The problem of educating them is 2 multi- 
‘dimensional one. It needs the active attempts 
‘and co-operation of the administrators, polit 
clans, socio! workers, vocational councillers, 
Government personnels and the psychologists 
Only the provision of good housing, education 
‘and occupation would not arise their standard. 
‘They should. be progerly motivated towards 
high level of education. Therefore, a major 
responsibilty lies with the psychologist. 
Investigations have been made on extensive 
scale on the schooled tribel children 
(Rath, 1972). The unschooled children have 
fot been adequately studied. Their psycho 
fegical abilities are worth investigating. The 
present investigation, therefore. concentrated 
tipon the unschooled tibal children of Koraput 
trict in the State of Orisa, 


The main purpose of the present research 
wes to make comparative assessment of the 
cognitive abilities of Bonda and Dongria 
Kondha children in the district of Koraput 
‘Attempts were made to study the inteligence 
Tavel, linguistic ability, conceptual sbiliy. basic 
earning ability and aspiational level of these 
tribal children 


METHOD OF STUDY 
Problem 


‘The pesent esearch project simed #t asses: 
sing the cognitive abilities of unschooled 


children of Bonde & Dongtia Kondha tribes. 
More specifically the problem of the present 
Jinvestigation can be stated as follows:— 


(2) To find out the difference in the 
Intelligence level of Bonda and Dongta Kondh 
children 2s measured by Raven's progressive 
matrices test. 


(b) To measure the linguistic ability of 
both the groups of chilldren as induced in 
str00p's coloured. word interference test. 


(©) To ass0s8 the basic learning ability of 
both the groups of children as reflected in the 
scores of the Digit span tost 


(@) To examine theit abitty t9 concep 
‘ualite and to copy the figures as measured 
‘through pictorial concept. formation test and 
Figure-copring test respectively 


(©) To massure the level of non-verbsl 
sspiration and achievement in finger-dexterty 
test 


‘Samples 

A total umber of 40 subjects ( 20 from 
‘each ) of the Bonds and the DonatieKandha 
tubes in the district of Koraput were chosen for 
the present study. All were unschooled children 
‘and fein the 2ge range 11-12 yeors, Tho 
children from two liferent tribes come trom 
‘almost ‘wo diffrent cultural Zones with their 
respective cultural rites, personal idyasyneracies 
fd cultural backgrounds. 


Bonds Perl 20 


(1) Raven's progressive matices test 
(2) Suoop's test 
(3) Figure-Copying test 
(4) Digit span tost 
(8) Finger dexterity tost 
(©) Pictorial concept Formation test 


Test Description, Administration and 
Scoring 
(A) imteligence test—Raven's ( 1947 ) 


coloured progressive matices with sets A, Ab 
land B were administered to the subjects with 
| View to assess their inteligenco This 
test has been claimod 9¢ 2 culture fi 
ia mossure of * General foctor 
once. The subjects wore administred with 
‘tho tests following the instructions recorded. in 
tho manual 

‘Thoro are 36 matices in the booklet and 
correct choice of the patton in one matic 
received one score for tho subject. As thore are 
'36 matrices the maximum score of the subject 
Would come to 36. 


(8) Stoop's coloured-word intelligence test 
was usod to measure the linguistic. proicien 

Of these subjects. The test consists of the 
charis as word chart (Chart-), colour chart 
(Chart) and the colour-word chart (Chart) 
‘The first chart has the names of 4 primary 
colours (Red. green, yollow ond biue) writen 
Jnrandom order. Each name appoars 10 times. 
The words appeer in black ink on a white 
background, The second chart has 40 colour 
stripes, 10 each for one of the four colours 
randomly arranged, Tho subject is atked to 
name the colours, In the thied chart the 
names of the four colours appear in random 
‘order, 2s in the first char, but the words. are 
writen in conflicting colour ink. For example 
Word “Red's writton in green, blue or yelow 
ink ard so on. The subjects were asked to 
fed the colour names in tho fist chart and 
only name the colours of the second chart 
Inthe third chart thoy wore asked to name 
‘the colours in which the colour names were 
‘written. instead of reading the colour name 

‘The third. chart gives. the colour word inter- 
foronce scores, whereas the frst and socond 
sive the word reading and colour naming 
‘speed, Tho interference ratiowas calculating 
by dividing the time taken inch by the 


timo takon in chart 11 (CW/C). Moro tho 
Interforence, the groator isthe linguistic 
Proficiency. The interferonce ratio for each of 


the subject was ealeuated like this, 


(©) Figure Copying Test—The figure copy- 
ing test wes given to measure how accurately 


3 


the children can copy down the aliforent kinds 
cof figures, This test is 2 measure of ‘one's 
level of cognitive competence. The subjects 
wore given 10 figures for copying down those 
‘on @ separate. sheot. After they copied the 
figures depending upon the accuracy of tho 
shape and sizo of the copied figures with the 
‘original one's they assigned scores fram 0 to 2 
for each figure 


(0) Digit-Span Test—(Forward) Digit Span 
‘Tost, Jessar claims moasuros tho bosic looming 
ability (BLA) of the childron. The subject is 
presented with » series of digits staring from 
‘three and ending with sven. The Experimen: 
ter roads the digits 10 tho subject and tho 
Subject is asked to repeat the digits. seriall. 
Like this, increasing numbar of digits are 
spoken to him tl ho fails at ono place to. 
Fopor the digits serially. The number of digits 
the subject is able to reproduce serially consti- 
tutes his scores. 


(B) Finger Doxerty test—Finger dexterity 
fest measures the non-verbal aspiration and 
‘achievement of tha subject. The subject is given 
5 tials with this tost In each tial, the 
Subject is asked to report how much time he 
will take in filing all the wholes of the finger 
oxterty plate. Tho time espired and the time 
‘ctuslly taken to fill up the wholes ee recor. 
dod 28 measures of non-verbal aepiation and 
‘achievement scores. The difference Between 
tho aspiration end achioverent cores was 
iaken to be goal discripancy scores on theort- 
al basis the moro the goal ciseripancy scores, 
‘the mote is tho frustration, 


(F) Pictoriat—Concept Formation Test—Tho 
pictorolsconcepts formation tosr consis 
‘of 30 cards. In each card 4 concept ware 
jambedded colour, patter, content aid number. 
‘Tho concopts wore embedded in. such way 
‘on tho 30 cards that the subjects can divide 
all tho 30 cards in to five groups. basing upon 
any of the four concepts. montioned above 

tho {otol set of 90 cards six examples of 
‘exch concept appeared. 


Fiatiy all the 30. cards are lad down on a 
table randomly, The Experimenter ensure that 
‘the subject recognizes all the pictus. in the 
cards, Thon the Experimenter 
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‘roup all the cards into five categories and to 
Spec the principle of categorisation. The 
subject completed the grouping of the cards 
‘and. specifies the principles of categorisation 
‘The Exparimentor records the basis of grouping 
‘made by the subject. while the subject groups 
the cards into five categories, the process is 
Guided mainly by two principles as discrimina 
tion and genefalisation. Its these principles 
‘which form the basi ofthis Core of this cancept 
formation 


Table 


‘Aor the raw seores were obtained, stati= 
stical twestment of the data. were made and the 
ults Wore presented in the chapter to fellow 


Results 
‘AY test was employed on the progressive 
ratices scores of Bonds and Dongaria Kondha 
children to find out in both the groups of 
‘children differed. significantly from each other 
with tagard {0 their intaligance, The obtained 
result ie protented in the following table: — 


Progressive Metrces scores of Bonde and Dongaria Kendhe children 


(N=20 in 0 
Mean, Standard 
score nor of 

alitforence 
i) @ @ 


7 
DONGARIA .. 

KONOHA 

With a viow to monsure the figure. copying 


ability of both the groups of tribal children a * 
test wos employed on the figure copying scores 


3h group) 


Deareos ig Level of 
of significance 
froodom 
@ 6) Oy 
38 278 001 


‘of Bonda end Dongaria Kondha children. The 
‘obtained Is prosented in the result table 
No. 2 


Tablo No. 2 
Figure copying scores of Bonde and Dongarie Kendhe children 


( 


Names of SED 
“iibes 
) @) oO) 
BONDA 1085 
—_—_—_—_—_——. 151 
DONGARIA ., 750 
KONDHA 


20 in each group) 


a " Loval of 
significance 

co) 6) ) 

38 228 005 
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“The linguistic proficleney was measured by ficantly from each other with regard to thole 
troops coloured word intorference test. The linguistic ably. The “value completed on the 
Tesult was treated statically by means of ° interference scores of both the groups 
{est to find out both the groups differed signi- presented in the following table. 


Table 3 
Interference Ratia in stroop's test of Bonde and Dongarie Kandhe children 


(N=20 Jn each group) 


Nome of the Mean Intererence $. E, D. oo c Lovel of 
Tiibes s00re sionficance 
oO) @ e “ 6 © 
BONDA 

oe aes 037 38 016 Not significant 
DONGARIA ,. 
KONDHA, 


‘Scores of both tho groups wore obtained scores wero subjectad to statistical enalysis and 
‘on the Digit span Test which ja a moasure of tha computed “value is shown in the tablo a8 
‘one's bale leaning ability, Th obtained raw follows: 


Table 4 
Forward Digit Span Scores of Bonde and # Dongario Kondhe children 


(N ch group ) 
Name of the Tribes Moan score Sed or. ‘Level or significance 
oO) @ cy 6) O) 
Bonda 440" 
040, 28 400 oor 
Dongaria Kondha .. 280. 
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‘Non-verbal aspiration and achievement wore scores were tweated by ‘test. Result table 
messured by Finger Dexterity Test. The No. 5 presents the obtained °€ value. 
‘aspiration achievement and gos! discripancy 


Table 5 
‘Aspiration, achievement and goal discipancy scores of Bonds and Dongarie Kondhe children 


Nature of Name of Mean Sed oF * Level of 
scores Tibes scores significance 
) @ o) ® ©) ©) ” 
Aspiration Bonds. 37810" 
2810 28 592 oot 
F Dong aria 64270. 
Kondh. 
‘Achievement Banda 
Don @ 5320 38 578 oot 
Kondha. 
Goal Disc Bonds. 4385" 
paney. 1978 38 579 oot 
Dong aria 15855. 
Kondha. 


[Nature of groupings done by Bonds and formation test was assessed. Tho result is 
ongaria ‘Kondha children in pictorial cencept presented in the following table: 
Table 6 


‘Frequency of responses of Bonde and Dongerls Kondhe children in exch category in pictoia! 
‘concept formation test 


(N=20 in each grove) 


Nature of grouping 
| Name of Total Nos of 
tribes Colour Number Pattem Content Functional Arbitory grouping 
| O) oe ® © © © o Oo) 
Bonda ete te ee ° 1 4 20 
Dongtia Kondts 100-0 2 6 2 2 


Discussion 

{A) Ioteligence—Table (1) presents the 
mean inteligence scores of the two groups of 
children in Raven's progressive Matrices. The 
mean inteligence score for Bonde and Dongatia 
Kondha children aro 1475 and 1150 
respectively. That value of 278 has been 
found statistically significant at 0-01 evel 
Bonda children are found to be more intaligent 
than the Dongaria Kondha children. But 
‘both the groups are significanty below the 
‘norms of the urban and rural children studied 
bby Reth (1972). The mean intligence score 
‘of Bonda children is 328 units more than that 
‘of Dongeria Kondha childen. The higher 
Intoligence score of Bonda children might be 
attributed to better house and social conditions 
‘than Dongaria Kondha children Progressive 
‘matices consist of abstract dosigns. These 
‘children are not familiar 19 the kind of abstract 
designs shown to them in the booklet. 


This might be the reason a8 to why those 
childon score tar below the norms of the 
turban and rural children. 


(8) Figure-copying abilty—Tablo (2) 
Brosents the figur-copying test scores of both 
the groups of children. The mean scores of 
Bonde and Dongaria kondha children aro 
1095 and 7150 respectively. Thore are 3-45 
Units of differance betwoon the mean scores 
‘Of both the groups. The diference hat also 


ality fepresents the cognitive competence of 
the children, ‘The result obtained here is also 
‘supported by the result presented in the teble-2 
Inteligance is aso a measure of cognitive 
‘competence and in both these ablities Bonds 
children. are bottor. 


(©) Linguistic Proficieney—The mean inter- 
ference scores in stoop's colour-word  inter- 
ference test are presented in result table—3. 
‘The means for Bonds and Dongara kondha 
chilren are 1-17 and 114 respectively showing 
12 mean difference of 006 units. This difference: 
in the obtained mean of both the. groups is 
‘not found to be statistically significant os 
(€=016, p>05). This suggests that both the 


‘groups do not differ with regard to thole 
linguistic proficiency as measured by stoop's 
test. Higher tie interference score, batter is 
the linguistic ability. The result is found 1 be 
‘quite consistence. Even though onda and 
Dongaria kondha houses might differ with 
‘regard to the level of sensory stimulation, all 
‘other aspects conducive for the development 
‘of language do not differ significantly. Poor. 
‘mother child communication system low level 
Of achievement motivation emphasis on non- 
verbal activity lack of conective feedbacks for 
‘mis-appiying the levels exists in the homes of 
‘both the wibal groups. All these above 
‘mentioned factors depressed the rato. and 
course of language development. Lengua 
cffcieney is en acquired charactorstic, There- 
‘ore the language acquisition is greatly required 
{for both these groups of children, All the more 
their linguistic proficiency is lower as compared 
to that of the rural and urban children used in 
Rath’s (1972) study. 


(©) Basie leering sbitty—The besic toarn- 
lng abiity according to Jonson is measured by 
Digit Span Test. Jonson hypothesised. that 
children form itferent socio-economic status 
‘2d culture do not difer with regerd. to this 
blity. The mean scores of onda, and 
Dongaria kondh children ate 440 and. 280 
‘espectively (Table No. 4). The difference. in 
‘the mean scores is 1:60. ‘units and this 
itferonce hes been found to be statistically 
significant (t==4'80, p<00!). This suggests 
that both the groups differ in thelr learning 
abiity. This does not support the findings of 
Jonson (1868) 


{€) Non-verbal aspation and Achievement 
—The scores of both the groups of children 
‘ae shown in rosutt table No. 5, The meatt 
‘spiration scores of both the groups are 
‘37610 and 64270 respectively. ‘Tho. moan 
‘achievement score of Bonds children is 34204 
‘and that of Dongaria kondha children is 
38415. The mean goal clscripancy scores of 
Bonde and Dongeria_kondha children are 
4385 and 15855 rospectvely, Both the 
‘groups differ significantly with regard. to theit 
‘aspirational tevel (1-682. p<-01) and achieve. 
‘ment level (578, p<OO1). The aspirational 
‘and schievement level of Dongaria kondha 
Children is more then thet of Bonds children, 


Finger dexterity fest measures one's non= 
verbal aspiration sinco it Involves. the motor 
‘manipulation of the subject, It is quito usual 
‘that Dongaria kondha children would. be 
otter performing on. this test. This result 
is also supported by tho depressed linguistic, 
proficiocy of Dongaiia kondha children, 
‘One of the major oxplation may be sought 
though einphasis. on moior activity in that 
tultute, The goat dlscripancy scores of both 
the groups is found 10 ciffer significantly 08 
(579, P<O1). Higher 00! discripaney 
ficore sugges Incansistancy in the aspiration 
‘and achievement lovol of the child, More 
the goal diseripancy, lossor isthe ability 
‘of the child to match the aspirational level 
with the achioverent level, Therefore it 
Topresents the cognitive capacity of the child 
‘As tie gos! discripancy score indicates 
Dongaria kendha children are in. possession 
lower cognitive competency a3 compared to 
their Bonda counterparts. Hence the rosult Ie 


‘quite consistent with the results found in 
tables 1 and 2. 
(6) Concept Formation—Table No. 6 


presenis the scores. obtained by both the 
foroups of children on pictorial concept in 
term. of frequencies while 13 Bonda subjects 
beted thelr groupings on colour concept, 10 
Dongala Kondha subjects based their 
‘orouping upon colour, only are the subject 
fom Bonds group based his grouping upon 
number and pattern concept. 2 Dongeria 
kondha subjects grouped on content charac~ 
teristics, Functional atvibutes are ulised by 
six Dongaria khondha subjects and one Bonda 
child a8 the basis of roupings, Numbor of 
‘Aibitory grouping was 4 for Bonda group and 
2 for the Dongarie kondha group. Both 
pattem and number grouping ropresont higher 
‘bility of the subject 10 respond to tho 
abstract chartoratics of tho stimulus situation, 
Fesults suggest that both the groups are. not 
capable of responding tothe abstract 
Charectrstics, The result so also. supported 
by the rooults prosented In. table 1. All tho 
move. the rosut indicates fhat both the groups 
Of children respond more 10 the concrete 
Characteristics, This implied that both are 
poorer in theit conceptual ability es compared 
{0 thelr advantaged counterparts, 
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‘SUMMING UP AND CONCLUSIONS 
Basing upon the findings of the present 


study the following conclusions may broadly 
be drawn :— 


(1) Bonda children ate found to bo more 
Intoligent than the Dongaria Konda children. 
But both tho groups of chilcien era below the 
forms of the urban and tural hide, 


(2) Bondo children exhibit higher level of 
cognitive competence as compsred to those 
fiom Dongaria kondha tbe. 


(2) Tho level of linguistic proicioncy of 
both the groups of chien is almost the 


(4) Bonds children aro. far superior to 
Dongaria kondha children with respect to their 
basis learning ability (BLAY. 


(5) Non-verbal septation and achieve 
ment of Dongaria kondha children are better 
than thet of thelr Bonds counterparts, 
But Dongaris kondha children exhibit highor. 
‘goal ciscripancy which is suggestive of lower 
Tevel of cognitive compstence, 


(6) Both the groups of children respond 
more to the conerete characteristic of the 
pletorial stimuli while cetegorsing thom. 
‘They fal to attend to tho abstract attibutes of 
the stimuli, This Is. Ingieative of lower level 
‘of conceptual ability of both the tribsl groups, 


SUGGETIONS 


‘Active attempts have been made in all the 
spheres to bring those children on par with 
the advantaged children of ‘the society. Pay- 
cchologists can help in ® largo moasures to 
‘eal with their problems _affecvely, Even 
though Government has implomented. strong 
Imcasutes inthis connection, they stil remain 
ir the fsolated islands of stagnation, This 
‘necessitated the assossmant of the nsycholog) 
‘process and capacitos of these children. Tho 
{allowing suggetions are mado which would 
{90 8 long way in improving the rate and 
‘course of thelr cognitive development. The 
problem is muli-dimentionsl one and. every 
ftfort however minor should be made, 


(1) Compensatory Educational Programme 

Pre-schoo! educational programme aie to be 
designed with 9 view to tain those children 
boefore they begin their education in the 
primary schools. This would stat at 3 yoors 
‘of age and. shall compensate the loss they 
suffer due to lack of appropriate stimulation 
In thelr respactive homes. The concepts and 
fymbols that are required from these cildren 
inthe primary schools should be taught to 
them during this period. 

Separaio schools should b» opened to 
Impart pre-school educational programme to 
these children, The children should be pro~ 
vided with the basis necessities of Ie such 
‘as fooding. clothing and housing. The 
{oflowing suggestions may bo kept 10 view. 
while framing the compensatory educational 
programmes. 

(2) The children should not be tested 
merely 8s passive agents standing to gsin out 
(of cultural exposure to them. They should be 
imparted not only in structuring class room 
situations but also In the unstuctsted commu 
rity situstions. 

(8) The teaching should mainly capitalize 
‘ypon the exploratory dive of the children. 
‘They should not be forced to leam agsinst 
ther wil 

(€) The teaching contents should be con- 
sistent with the devalopment norms, 

(@) Language ining should be given 
‘central position in intervention programms 
frame work. They should be taught 10 spply 
appropriate ables to the objects, Comoctive 
{ood backs ore to be used for misappiying the 
fable, 

(0) They should be taught the concept of 
shapes, size. time, etc, and should be encou- 
raged to respond to the sbstract characteristics 
of the stimulus situation. 

(0) They should be tained to dseriminate 
bbotwoon the relevant and inlevant atributes of 
the stimulus situation, so thet their future 
problem solving abilty would be increased. 

(9) Teaching aids should be used to 
demonstrate them the abstract problems. in 
concrete, situations. 


(h) For increasing thelt motivational level 
provision for concrete rvinforcoment Is to be 
‘made. Rewards are to be made immediatly 
shor the successful performance of the task. 


() They should be taught t0 be reflective 
land not 19. make unconsidered responses in 
problem solving. situations. 


Rovio and oxercie of tought materials 
‘ame to be made from time to time to mak thoir 
Yeaming consolidate. 


(2) Parent training 

‘Avongwith providing children with better 
‘educational fectites, their fathers and mothers. 
should be tained with botter child rearing 
practices. They should be teught for effective 
‘and productive dealing with their children. 
Punishment often imposed upon the children 
by the parents should be strongly discouraged. 
‘These children should be frequently visited by 
the teachers for establishing better parent-child 
‘and parent-teacher relationship. 


(3) Training for 
Adjustment 

‘School as a social institution is a new 
‘environment for these children. When thoy 
‘come to the school, they face problems of 
‘djustmant to this new situation. They dovalop 
Jowered self-osteam. feoling of insecurity, ete, 
‘These prabloms ara to be properly taken caro 
of by the well-trained teachers. 


better personality 


(4) Special Compensatory Programme 

‘Aer the children get admitted in. schools, 
thoy fll to hoop pace with others in the class. 
‘They need greater holp especially in | 


fall short of the norms of the class should bo 
‘iven extra training inthe subjects in. which 
they show deficits, Differentiated education 
‘depending on individual differences of ‘these 


children i 


‘also well proscribed, 


Implomentation of thove suggestions through 
‘rained ond devoted teachers alongwith the 
‘active co-operation of the politicians, adminis- 
trators, social workers, counsellors and 
Government personnels would go a long way 
in helping them for a healthy and meaningful 
‘way of living in the society 
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MERU FESTIVAL OR DANDA JATRA 
AMONG THE SCHEDULED POPULATION OF 


PHULBANI 


MOHAN BEHERA 


anda is @ major festival observed by people 
fof Gadjats the Ex-Statos of Orissa which 


tion of Government of Orissa by creating 


subdivisions. The so called Gadjats or the 
Ex-States are very famous for festivals end 
functions among which Danda festival is 2 
major festival which Is mainly observed io 
the disticte of Phulbsni, Ganjam, Puri and 
in some portion of Cuttack. In Phulbani 
it isan aactive function continuing for 21 
days il it ends With Meu celebration in 
the Mahaviswa Sankranti day of every year. 


anda Nacha is understood 10 have derived 
from the “Tandava", the dance of Lord Shiva. 
Shiva is. the main God worshipped through 
"Danda” j.e. a bundle of eane and os such 
Wt le callad. “Danda Nacha". It continues for 
diferent period of time in diffrent places, 
im somo places it continues for 21 days in 
‘some places for 12 days, ie some places 
for 9 days, but finaly i ends in Chait, 
Sankent, i. e, Mahaviswa Sankranti which 
usually folle in’ the month of April or May 


covery year. Howaver the people of Phulban 
‘observe it for 21 doys inespective of wibes 
‘castes and creed. 
Donde and Sinakara 

anda festival is presented by Binakara, the 
rarator and actor of the whole affairs. He 
‘can be compared with tho “Gayak of “pala”, 
“Das Kethis” or more acurately with the 
Gsyak of “Ghoda Necha” of the coastal 
diswicts of Orissa, The dresses used by 
Binskare ore headgear and multicoloured dress: 
He also uses 2 stick typically decorated with 
brass bells and coloured clothes to represent 
‘Bina’ the musical instrument of “Saraswat!” 
the Goddes of music and lesming. He Is 
2 professional siogor who noriates the whole 
sory of Danda Nacha from his own memory 
for hours togethor with an attractive way 
‘of expression. He keeps the audionce spell 


fon the meke up of © malo and the later a 
female. Tho couple add more colours to keep 
the audience smuse, The drums and tho 
‘double wooden pipes are the musical insttu~ 
‘ments played for the purpose. Those instn~ 
ments are played by Doms who are also 


MERU... 


professional players and they alongwith other 
‘mambers move with the party 


Ie ie understood that the party members 
who perform Danda, are not allowed to take 
‘any food from outside even from their own, 
family kitchen, They are strictly forbidden to 
‘non-vegetarin food, The non-vegntarian food 
0 stictly avoided that even sloughtor of 
‘animale and catching of fish oF eoling of eas 


1s prohibited. in tho areas whero the Jawa 
Is held. Apart trom food, there ore also 
‘ict restictions for wearing dresses. othor 
‘than “Gaurika best", © typo of galon co- 
Joured cloth. They also donot use thei 
usual beds, on the contrary. they use straw 
beds, i. e,, “Tiana Ssjya", Thoro is bolot 


that who” suffers more tortura bacomes nearer 
10 God. 


Maguni and Manasika 


The unit consists of the members of dancing. 
Puja, Music and helpers. They move trom 
place to place for’ collection of funds to moet 
the expenditure of the group and Puja through 
‘Maguni". The residents voluntarily invite 
the unit where ampla scope of clacton is 
obtained through the way of Maguni, People 
though poverly stricken are so overwhelmed 
that they donate 2 considerable amount to 
Maguni unit. There is also @ ballot among 
the poople known as a Manasika for which 
they invite the performance of Danda by which 
thay can got rid of the evil activites of 
nature. Besides this most of the participants 
‘of Danda aro cent trough “Manasika’ i. 0., a 
promise to God mado by thair parents and 
relatives for their good health and good living 


Puja and Nacha 


uj fs the main aim and object of this 
festival, Emly inthe moming the party goos 
‘out from the cent place carving the equip= 
Imants such os; Chhotr, Aleta, Ghonta and 
‘thor music items with the deity, he,, 9 bundle 
ff cane decorated with peacock” foathors.’ 
Inthe afternoon they perform “Dhuli Dandat 
which is usuelly sung on tho road. After the 
hull Danda is over thoy set out for holy bath 
ff the deity at a river bank or a pond. Food 
is cooked with new pots and offered to God 


“a 


‘8 woll as takon by th Bhsktas, the Patici= 
pants. Tt is dono. before the sun set. Then 
{ho deity fs taken up with procession to the 
ploce fixed and. ~Danda Nacho" is porformod 
till ate at night whore the seople got scone. 
to enjoy tho Jatia, Night performance of 
anda Nacha is asfollows-— 


‘Attr tho usual ofring of Puja and Bhog 
tho colourful ‘Bandana’ starts with tongs of 
“Panchadeveta’.l0., Lord Ganesh, Lord Ni 
yan, Lord Rudra, Goddess Ambika end the Lord 
Bhoskar or Sun God who also make their 
‘appearance on the stago with thet raspective 
masks. After this performance Goddess Kali 
‘makes Her appesranco with Hor usual mask 
Sho is tho Important Goddess who is. also 
‘worshipped. Thon comes the interesting 
acting of Binakara who goes on narating the 
story of Danda with the Chadhoyas. end 
CChadhoionis who typically make the audience 
famnuse with their ‘Doas’. The drums and pipes 
provide the music. Throughout the night 
Binakare gives phasowise. narrative picture 
‘ofthe Danda Jatva. It continues every day 
Ail the festive of Mor 


Importance of Danda 


‘The importance of Oanda is so great 
‘markod that the poaple almost forget tho 
food and dink for the performance of the 
sJatea, I! is found in ona place of Khajuipad 
Block headquarters of Phulbani distct that a 
feputed Mohammedan gentleman Mr. J. Khan 
who invites: the Danda patyy every year and 
performs Puja and dance. in front of his house 
Wwith much pleasure and tacredness. He also 
lnvites other guosts to come to his hous 
to witness Danda in which the writer was 
‘ono of the invited guests. It shows. thatthe 
anda is 0 symbol of unity among all types 
‘of people lrrespective of social, economic and 
roligious status, 


‘The end of Dandanacha and Jatra 


Finally the differnt units of Danda Nach 
‘marge together forming a Jatra on the Mal 

viswa Sankranti night at the prescribed places 
“There are permanent 
Pujagharas moant for the purposo. A performa- 
rice of areat pomp and ceremony with huge 


‘gathering marks the end of the Puja. A typical 
Wrcoden frame almost “Mi in shepe and called 
‘Maru is placed at the Mandep. tis decorated 
‘with green leaves and grecn mango bunches 
henging over it. The sacred he ‘Homa’ is 
performed under the Meru on which the -Patta 
Bhekta’ le tied on foot hanging over sacred 
fire. At the end of ‘Homa’ he picks the 
‘mangoes and throws over the witnessers. 
ite a bellf that if 8 woman catches @ mango 


from the air and suddenly eats she willbe 
Diesed with 2 son, New mangoes are only 
ceremonially taken by the people after this 
“Mens! festival. The finsl Puja ends and 
throughout the night people rejoice with fiends 
and relatives. A number of temporery stalls 
‘open to attract the people at the Jatra, Thus 
the Meru festival is performed once in 
‘every year by the people of Phulbsni which 
is a memorable one. 
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gidai—eatoia ede gine 4e@ aaa 
qo ereein @GeNd | gacA east Gone 
G10 OH Gena! <B AIO ama MFI 
oiaca v® sing op <9 asa gsia Galore 1 
aipage te adasa vig aA aldsa gaia 
Qaidhd | G106 Bae ae Ale YO MYA 
@1 aaveia asa con A qdaane caine! 
qaiase 99 aidca a10 abe Fain Gemare 6 
4a) ac69 aa eaigia Seiad | GOR 
Aca XB GIO AGA “GHA @ Ae eA 
AAwid |B Gieg Bde Ae Ga atieig 
ceca aid fay fai Guard! a we 
sored” 91 aia eggs deeso ga | <t 
qaca F6l U6 a1 weld | aIeieriCR 
‘6 aside @ aiding Gace ran aide Go 
aiSeIn, ces alpare 1 9g LigEce eid 
Gq wBeia qge goer Be Ra Sco 
mieRA qe Gas eiziz | 


ARi—riga daa ne aae gs Gaim O18 

fin AH edad AgA AA eae ealaia 
og goin aeligioele | cal gia 
AGAR Aidca aio, HO Grade eqoIa 
Saaia 1 cade qa o1e8 ened @ 
een 6a egal aIgBe! sigae afica eaiala 
ean aigiayen Ao ageIo ga | 


aat—oan ance geen cage of 
ol8 Gems | eo cage! siog deca cio 
Acoin af 6 Saale! ca Se019g 
£290, 09, comEA. aff ibe aBaH aIEIDIEA 
AB Geiia | «8 comage of éaica 
U9 UF OA a GaiaIs | BaIdse AIO 
Ge, ef ¢ 419 Gace ee Ge ald galore 
com) cigera | ger anaes al qaron 
4G alconid | tesa vaca oiager GA 
Agha aie 9G 4e aaIa cI01 GOA 
eriaaie | 91069 Gaee a aio etal 
@ 4& GI9g CF G@G AG GO Gexald! 
eiaca asa eer gia Golg cada aaa 
aig 20 oa Ga an aiG Gesara | 
auNea ca wala aia aid a8 cea! a6 9 
cog San | Oa ais cainasa <aie 
eyegia aid | ad aac eaca BOI 
a1d Fie o18 06 ceeiaia | o1e10 218 8 
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Fa) cqoig soar! eae geig calte 
e9i9R FO SIRI | elaca AE Be 
99 GA! isl Balad | BQoI Ge tee 
aqolg Be Eel 6 eBle ein caine | 
wsoie Sqiaca xi 0 ne Gace 
fol 66 mia ade eee! <f Ao SeI0, 
Gold, es-omidica orga gc! 6a Ae 
6u8 aoa ca Fam ae Ae ida! 
caren Ao ede 26 caIaR sIesa BEOIST 
caeoie alsa GE Giai8 | eIaIRICA 
<f gaiaia acto ated @6 aa Sa 
gai geaia Baie | 


sai—aidag ai Gad ge! avdag 
aq ah aig aiden easia Stas | a9, 
a0 49 asa 9,9 an ame ae seiseit | 
“40 a riding Ginn aaa Gesara | Gok 
aa sida ope ci again eas 
Gaisle 1 gag gaca ciRd cioAIA qe 
caiola | 8 ge mideig, Ca Goa @) A 
Goad Gasinenagian | eee ane ase 
IM ORION 1-9 G9 AIK BiCA aAIG GAA 
Saiaia | dat ayy Ge ado! aca 6a aie 
91 coinats 6 989 Gal aIade! oe) F1deHe 
ge U8 <8 cia aisca fain Gera 1 
Aw G7 ea 4a! O18 GIO OMe earA 
6a ance ei8g eae ade gai | 
iaka ala Oe Bi © Ri Ae aaica alae 
Boi98e! HG gidaisa | a6 aei Gor aca 
coe 86a ag Fal GE} AAI BIO 
Alia Gea eid aca | 96a AeA 8,9 eA 
Anca com aise | WBca wea mI6A Far 
ca 6 6nie gd AIR T 


cated eign, cleat aa ne ous g¢ | 
<8 90) A GI eACIAI GRC, aAaH 8 O19 
ana oa Ga} of oa 01 glade atces 
@ qiaraid arent @Gerd | <2 oa Goel 
Ql Gag asi AER | _BAIe aAign abe! 
A MOVAIR Sede CG aNd, QAI G I 
ea alk aeia! acas! eCard) AP, 
01 6 gIaFe adces aih <8 aa eRRE 
GRiDAN 1 GaRIGR AER CA SIORE 
6a ago, 6a ago tei ai ecaae8 | 

Weiesa aGeiaia hai eit) waca<ce 


Gan BIR, GAR IER GEG GAERICIA 
Fidseg, | xB Gloiseaca 6a aRe | 


<8 evan oi exoiar eaesA ROH! 
49 aiuina cei szina® | awa Ga aid 
24) aneca 70 96 o10 Gee 40> Qui c1Ag 


aia coatiaid | 
<8 Gordein Fo coo netain ald 
Fels | Scns oF ca angen no-no 


rich 018 GS gies @iagia G68 | 
Galsa, aOHiAO, EAI OA <B Ae geICe 
eoacraca afer | @iainca a@ ae 
aGoiat aiai @! Goal al 6a Gade e1e6e 
aaiecana ae aiden Ga | aM sida 
ca fa. Ga cas6A Ge! eI GR cea | 
<8 ada6a qaiéa O18 neeiat Gag aaa 


cee Qf Sader nome | Ain aaeia 
aideiay oaagea eigia oe | abe 
ria gen qa OF Ge, cad apnea HaIa 
igi FIBRE O1G GI ANd, GAO aA 
‘aon Fee"a eICY 618m GE) Gea | 
fe aocaRa Gee ciesa 9 Sede ae 
daring O49 siaaia Gooieet Genie | 
fq <8 novaing 42 @Biaig ceca Bara 
cid acee alot Gadel eeeve | 9 caoa 
qowaing on aGoin ed OB coe | 
aidoiaia aaie AGI Gee | dagIAg Gag 
doar ak o6e86 efi, a8 AeA, Bal 
Riggs sKriaie dao eeea BCI! ark 
Ae 6eee ‘aia coq” a gai ézia Oe 1 
Gq ardeiar eno ae Gaga wi9e gio, quia 
11 9,Scig coal atic Ae | 
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